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EDITORIAL 


The  “higher  lawlessness”  of  President  Nicholas  Mur¬ 
ray  Butler  is  a  phrase  to  juggle  with.  The  noted — or  shall 
I  say  notorious — educator  juggles  with  it  in  a  marvelous 
feat  of  judicial  legerdemain;  he  puts  into  the  magician’s 
hat  lawlessness,  rank  low-down  lawlessness  (that  is  to 
say  lawless  people,  for  lawlessness  does  not  prowl  around 
disembodied).  Then  the  magician’s  wand  stirs  these  law¬ 
less  citizens  around  until  “all  het  up”  with  a  self-righteous 
indignation  at  the  abridgment  of  their  “right”  to  do  as 
they  please,  and  out  springs  the  “higher  lawlessness !” 

— ♦ — 

The  freedom  of  the  press  was  once  one  of  our  palla¬ 
diums  of  liberty  much  prated  about;  today  it  has  become 
an  instrument  of  tryranny.  Any  one  must  be  wilfully 
blind  who  does  not  see  that  the  daily  press  of  the  country 
with  a  few  notable  exceptions  and  in  good  measure  the 
weekly  press,  is  absolutely  under  the  control  of  a  small 
minority,  not  over  20  per  cent  of  the  citizenship  of  the 
country  as  demonstrated  by  the  recent  presidential  elec¬ 
tion  and  by  the  representation  in  both  Houses  of  Con¬ 
gress  ;  yet  on  the  question  of  prohibition  the  press  of  the 
country  does  not  at  all  represent  public  opinion  about 
which  so  much  is  prated,  but  a  one-fifth  minority  of  it. 

It  is  a  moral,  and  as  well  a  legal,  principle  that  actions 
must  be  explained  by  motives.  What  or  who  is  the  in¬ 
ducer,  or  shall  we  say  seducer?  The  daily  press  is  in 
some  way  under  control  of  one-fifth  of  public  opinion ;  in 
what  way  may  be  easily  surmised,  but  not  easily  proved. 
One  thing  is  certain  that  no  other  interest  in  the  land  is 
so  enticing  that  it  can  get  so  much  advertising  for  noth¬ 
ing,  nor  is  the  press  in  any  other  respect  a  philanthropic 
institution ! 

“Out  of  nothing,  nothing  comes.” 

And  this  is  not  the  worst;  the  crime  of  the  country 
and  the  liquor  interests  are  linked  together  now,  as  they 
have  indeed  always  been  boon  companions.  The  liquor 
business  was  always  something  of  a  crook;  other  busi- 
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nesses  conform  to  legal  regulations,  but  there  never  yet 
was  framed  a  temperance  law  in  the  land  which  the  liquor 
business  willingly  obeyed.  Now  that  it  has  been  legally 
outlawed,  it  naturally  allies  itself  with  its  nearest  of  kin, 
the  criminal  world.  ^ 

Now  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  The  press  of 
the  country  generally  will  not  publish  fully  the  facts  con¬ 
cerning  the  enforcement  of  the  18th  amendment,  and 
never  fairly.  They  give  the  first  page  and  great  headlines 
to  the  death  of  a  smuggler  or  bootlegger  who  resists  an 
officer,  which  they  call  “a  prohibition  murder.”  Then 
when  the  facts  are  learned  and  a  judicial  investigation  ex¬ 
onerates  the  officer  of  the  law,  that  fact  is  either  entirely 
ignored  or  shoved  off  to  a  little  corner  in  an  obscure 
part  of  the  paper. 

Will  this  monster  slay  our  liberties  in  the  name  of  the 
freedom  of  the  press?  the  freedom  of  the  press  put  to 
death  the  freedom  of  the  people  to  make  and  enforce  their 
own  laws?  Any  attempt  to  control  the  press  in  any  meas¬ 
ure  is  immediately  denounced  in  a  universal  chorus,  even 
the  religious  press  generally  joining  in  the  hue  and  cry. 
We  have  taken  a  viper  into  our  bosom  and  warmed  it  into 
venomous  activity.  The  government  must  find  some  way 
to  reach  the  people  with  the  facts  and  so  defeat  this 
shameless  misrepresentation,  else  this  constant  reiterated 
assertion  that  the  people  do  not  want  the  prohibition  law 
may  have  disastrous  effect.  “What  I  tell  you  three  times 
is  true”  could  receive  Alice  in  Wonderland  and  may  some¬ 
times  find  illustration  in  actual  life. 

The  freedom  of  the  press  was  a  glorious  ideal  until  it 
was  found  that  it  had  a  cash  value. 

- ♦ — 

Women  against  women;  rather  society  against  the 
home.  The  decision  of  the  homes  of  the  land,  where  woman 
reigns,  has  been  that  traffic  in  liquor  is  outlawed;  the 
mandate  of  society  is  that  hospitality  demands  that  we 
offer  liquor  to  our  guests.  Society  argues  that  “Every¬ 
body  does  it;”  the  homes  registered  80  per  cent  in  the 
presidential  election  in  favor  of  the  tabu. 
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There  are  many  elements  in  the  problem,  but  at  last 
analysis,  woman  has  the  decision.  It  is  the  living-room 
against  the  dark  closet,  the  house  dress  against  the  even¬ 
ing  dress,  the  home-maker  against  the  club  woman. 

The  fireside  will  tain. 

- ♦ — 

Conservatism  would  preserve  all  the  old  ways,  adapta¬ 
tion  adjusts  us  to  new  ones.  These  two  forces  in  life  are 
like  the  two  arms  of  the  governor  on  a  stationary  engine ; 
they  keep  life  running  smoothly.  If  one  arm  of  the  gov¬ 
ernor  be  missing,  the  engine  halts  and  shakes  and  rushes 
and  is  every  instant  irregular  in  its  work.  So  there  are 
people  with  conservatism  and  but  little  adaptation ;  these 
are  the  old  grouches  in  life  who  are  always  prating  about 
the  “good  old  times,”  and  jeering  at  every  change  how¬ 
ever  advantageous.  Others  have  adaptation  in  great  meas¬ 
ure  and  but  little  conservatism ;  these  are  the  radicals,  so 
ready  to  change  that  they  would  scrap  everything  and  have 
us  believe  that  the  millennium  is  just  around  the  corner. 
The  steady-going,  dependable  citizen,  who  has  these  two 
qualities  in  well-balanced  measure,  holds  on  to  the  old 
until  there  is  good  reason  to  make  a  change,  but  who  is 
able  to  adjust  himself  to  any  necessary  changes  without 
jolt  or  tremor? 

These  two  qualities  are  the  governor  of  every  man’s 
philosophy  of  life,  in  business,  in  politics,  in  science,  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs  and  in  religious  forms  and  state¬ 
ments.  Truth  is  static,  but  life  will  be  progressive ;  if  not 
forward,  then  backward. 

- ♦ — 

A  Recent  issue  of  the  Chicago  Evening  Post  had  these 
trenchant  and  inspiring  words: 

“There  is  a  pagan  spirit  in  America  which  resists  the 
message  of  Jesus.  It  has  its  organizations,  its  newspapers, 
its  magazines,  its  methods  of  propaganda  and  obstruction. 
There  can  be  no  greater  tribute  to  the  work  of  an  agency 
of  Christian  faith,  such  as  the  Federal  Council,  than  the 
active  opposition  of  this  pagan  spirit.  The  more  bitter 
and  vindictive  it  is  in  its  attacks,  the  more  sure  can  we 
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be  that  the  cause  of  faith  is  making  headway,  is  gaining 
ground.  If  faith  were  asleep,  complacent,  concerned 
merely  with  the  singing  of  hymns  and  the  reciting  of 
prayers,  the  pagan  forces  would  ignore  it.  Only  in  so  far 
as  it  is  seeking  to  translate  its  ideals  into  terms  of  life, 
into  terms  of  human  relations  in  society,  in  business,  in 
industry,  into  terms  of  citizenship  and  international  policy 
does  it  find  itself  the  target  of  attack.” 

“Statements  of  the  Council  from  time  to  time  have  sup¬ 
ported  the  Kellogg  treaty,  the  world  court,  the  work  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  the  movement  for  reduction  of  arma¬ 
ments.  In  all  of  these  statements  it  has  voiced  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  enlightened  Christian  conscience  of  America. 
The  paganism  which  opposes  these  agencies  and  move¬ 
ments  for  a  better  world  order  resents  the  fact  that  the 
Christian  conscience  of  America  can  find  such  effective 
and  influential  expression — ^that  is  what  lies  behind  the 
attacks  on  the  Council  in  this  particular  field.” 

- ♦ — 

The  experiments  of  Professor  Loeb  at  Pacific  Grove, 
Calif.,  show  that  chemicals  may  be  substituted  for  the 
spermatozoa  of  the  male  in  the  fertilization  of  the  egg. 
This  is  not  the  production  of  life,  but  it  shows  in  the  labor¬ 
atory  the  possibility  parthenogenesis.  If  the  medical  chem¬ 
ist  may  do  this  in  his  little  laboratory,  why  shall  a  mere 
theological  alchemist  account  it  incredible  that  the  Di¬ 
vine  chemist  in  his  great  laboratory  should  do  the  same 
thing?  When  biologists  are  teaching  parthenogenesis  in 
the  laboratory,  it  is  rather  like  the  prating  of  ignorance 
for  theologians,  in  the  class-room  and  the  pulpit,  to  teach 
against  the  virgin  birth. 

- ♦ — 

“A  Little  child  shall  lead  them.”  This  is  not  merely  a 
prophecy,  it  is  a  universal  sociological  fact.  The  little 
child  does  lead,  not  simply  as  a  symbol  of  the  subduing  of 
the  turbulent  elements  of  the  world,  but  as  a  real  leader. 
The  phrase,  “The  autocrat  of  the  breakfast  table,”  was 
meant  as  a  humorous  skit,  yet  the  real  “Autocrat  of  this 
breakfast  table,”  is  in  fact,  recognized  the  world  over  in 
the  home.  “Baby  first”  is  a  catchy  advertising  slogan  of  a 
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milk  business ;  but  it  is  catchy,  because  it  is  a  sentiment 
that  takes  hold  of  the  strings  of  the  normal  human  heart 

An  artificial  sociological  atmosphere — perhaps  we 
might  better  call  it  a  poison  gas — ^has  been  created  to  the 
effect  that  children  in  the  domestic  economy  are  only  an 
incident,  often  only  an  accident.  A  few  may  inhale  this 
poison  gas  and  be  suffocated  by  it,  as  a  few  are  by  the 
deadly  monoxide,  but  most  people  go  right  on  following 
the  “little  child,”  as  since  the  foundation  of  the  world  and, 
later,  the  birth  of  that  one  whom  the  herald  angels  an¬ 
nounced,  God’s  most  blessed  gift  to  the  world. 

So  God’s  most  blessed  gift  to  every  family  is  a  baby 
and  the  greatest  asset  in  the  whole  world  is  the  little  chil¬ 
dren  ;  one  generation  without  children  would  he  the  end. 

— ♦ — 

What  is  God  like?  One  of  the  dearest  memories  of  my 
whole  life  is  of  an  incident  in  my  early  youth  time.  It 
was  when  ill,  broken,  defeated  thus  as  a  young  teacher, 
I  had  tramped  slowly  over  the  four  miles  of  countryside 
to  my  home  and  sat  wearily  on  the  steps  of  the  veranda  and 
my  little  mother  came  out  of  the  door  and,  with  deep 
solicitude  in  voice  and  face,  said,  “Melvin!  you  are  sick, 
aren’t  you  ?”  It  is  more  than  fifty  years  since  that  winter 
day,  yet  the  yearning  and  the  accents  of  a  mother’s  love 
are  as  distinct  as  of  yesterday. 

What  is  God  like?  “As  one  whom  his  mother  com- 
forteth,  so  will  I  comfort  you.” 

- ♦ — 

One  of  the  latest  triumphs  of  chemistry  in  medicine  is 
the  isolation  and  discovery  of  epinephrine  used  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  disease  of  the  kidneys  and  the  heart.  Now  it  has 
been  found,  also,  that  this  is  the  active  principle  of  the 
Chinese  drug  ma  huang,  “used  in  China  empirically  for 
many  years.”  Doubtless  “empirically”  in  the  later  years, 
but  how  about  the  ancient  times?  Was  it  an  empirical 
remedy  in  its  discovery?  The  use  of  it  may  have  been 
empirical,  not  understood,  but  the  discovery  of  its  effec¬ 
tiveness  may  have  been  either  accidental  or  scientific. 
How  many  of  the  triumphs  of  science  today  were  lighted 
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upon  by  accident?  or  in  a  purely  trial  experiment,  like 
the  discovery  of  the  filament  in  the  incandescent  lamp. 

If  the  discovery  of  these  things  either  by  the  ancients 
or  by  modern  investigators  is  a  marvel  of  chemical  knowl¬ 
edge,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  placing  of  such  adjust¬ 
ments  in  nature?  The  discovery  of  the  marvelous  adjust¬ 
ments  of  nature  in  the  material  world  does  not  tend  toward 
materialism,  as  some  blindly  suppose,  but  directs  our 
thoughts  from  the  mind  that  contemplates  them  to  the 
First  Greater  Mind  which  set  them  there. 


Archaeological  Review 

Some  things  of  unusual  interest  have  transpired  in 
recent  months  and  some  other  things  which  have  been 
accumulating  have  at  last  culminated  in  something  of  an 
outbreak  that  is  interesting,  if  one  be  not  disposed  to  say 
it  is  amusing. 

The  event  of  the  archaeological  world  attracting  most 
attention  and  getting  the  largest  headlines  in  the  daily 
press  is  the  announcement  that  Sodom  has  been  found 
once  more  and  in  a  very  different  place  from  the  loca¬ 
tion  reported  by  the  exploration  of  1924  by  Xenia  Sem¬ 
inary  in  co-operation  with  the  American  School  of  Orien¬ 
tal  Research  at  Jerusalem.  That  expedition  located  the 
Cities  of  the  Plain  on  the  “Plain,”  where  were  found  all 
the  evidences  for  every  portion  of  the  narrative  of  the 
catastrophe.  The  ruins  of  the  catastrophe  are  all  right 
around  that  region  of  the  Mountain  of  Sodom.  Certainly 
they  have  not  moved  there  since  the  event!  The  present 
reported  find  of  Sodom  places  it  not  on  the  “Plain”  at 
all  but  on  what  the  Bible  names  the  Plain  of  Moab,  not 
really  a  plain  in  our  acceptance  of  the  word,  but  a  plain 
only  in  contrast  to  the  mountains  back  of  it.  It  is  indeed 
the  foothills  of  the  Mountains  of  Moab. 

The  leader  of  the  expedition  which  made  this  discovery 
was  P6re  Mallon,  who  was  also  a  member  of  the  Staff  of 
the  expedition  of  1924,  and  thoroughly  convinced  that  that 
expedition  had  definitely  located  the  Cities  of  the  Plain. 
To  the  reporter’s  positive  announcement  that  Sodom  has 
been  found  on  the  Plain  of  Moab  north  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
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Pere  Mallon  replies  that  “the  announcement  is  prema¬ 
ture.”  Any  one  knowing  the  carefulness  of  that  expert 
antiquarian  would  expect  just  that  announcement  from 
him.  The  evidence  does  not  warrant  any  such  announce¬ 
ment. 

Take  a  look  at  that  evidence.  The  pottery  is  of  the 
Early  Bronze  Age.  But  Early  Bronze  Age  pottery  is 
found  in  all  parts  of  this  region,  not  at  every  ruin,  for 
some  cities  were  not  built  until  later,  but  at  ruins  in  all 
parts  of  the  region  of  the  “great  round.”  That  this  par¬ 
ticular  place  shows  Early  Bronze  Age  pottery  is  far  from 
identifying  it  as  Sodom.  Then  “A  great  layer  of  ashes” 
is  proclaimed  as  conclusive  evidence  for  Sodom  right  here ! 

In  fact,  every  ruin  of  ancient  cities  of  Palestine  shows  a  • 
layer  of  ashes  in  its  destruction ;  some  of  them  many  dif¬ 
ferent  layers  of  ashes,  for  they  were  burned  many  times. 
Finally,  it  is  quite  possible  that  this  city  was  actually  de¬ 
stroyed  in  the  same  deluge  fire  and  brimstone  and  salt 
that  destroyed  Sodom.  I  have  been  in  Naples  in  the  time 
of  a  mild  eruption  of  Vesuvius  and  found  the  ashes  fall¬ 
ing  thickly  on  the  City,  though  the  mountain  was  fifteen 
miles  distant.  How  far  out  the  destructive  elements  were 
hurled  by  the  explosion  that  ruptured  the  strata  of  salt 
and  sulphur  and  sent  the  materials  high  into  the  heavens 
it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  explosion  must  have  been 
of  terrific  force  to  break  the  strata,  and  the  air  currents 
certainly  generated  by  the  fury  of  the  heat  might  carry 
the  ashes  to  a  great  distance.  No  wonder  the  distinguished 
head  of  the  Pontifical  Biblical  Institute,  Pere  Mallon, 
says  the  “announcement  was  made  prematurely.”  It  was. 

The  accumulation  mentioned  above,  which  has  now  cul¬ 
minated  in  something  of  an  explosion,  is  from  the  work 
of  Dean  Bade,  Berkeley,  who  has  been  doing  a  really  im¬ 
portant  work  of  excavation  at  Tell  en-Nesbeh  about  seven 
miles  north  of  Jerusalem.  Some  very  interesting  archae¬ 
ological  facts  have  been  reported.  Now,  in  a  recent  an¬ 
nouncement  from  Berkely,  he  breaks  into  the  field  of 
criticism.  His  work  is  declared  in  the  press  reports  to 
deal  “a  smashing  blow  at  the  fundamentalist  belief  in  the 
literal  acceptance  of  the  Bible.  It  also  fiatly  refutes  one 
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of  two  contradictory  versions  of  the  conquest  of  Mizpah/’ 
so  he  declared.  Also  that  "‘the  so-called  ‘Priest  Code’  ac¬ 
count,  asserting  the  walled  citadel  of  Mizpah  was  con¬ 
quered  by  the  Israelites  in  one  furious  battle,  is  wrong.” 
It  is  always  difficult  to  distinguish  in  a  newspaper  ac¬ 
count  between  what  a  scholar  said  and  the  embellishments 
which  the  reporter  has  added.  I  can  only  discuss  the  re¬ 
sulting  statement. 

The  belief  in  the  trustworthiness  of  the  Biblical  narra¬ 
tives  has  sustained  a  good  many  ‘‘smashing  blows”  with¬ 
out  being  smashed.  In  this  case  the  ‘‘blow^’  seems  to  have 
passed  by.  The  ‘‘smashing  blow”  was  at  the  point  of  ‘‘two 
contradictory  versions  of  the  conquest  of  Mizpah.”  This 
would  have  been  more  interesting,  and  likewise  had  more 
opportunity  to  be  convincing,  if  he  had  mentioned  where 
these  two  ‘‘contradictory  versions”  are  found.  The  only 
hint  on  the  subject  is  that  ‘‘the  ‘so-called  Priest  code’  is 
wrong  in  its  account  of  the  taking  of  Mizpah.”  But  those 
who  believe  in  the  historical  trustworthiness  of  the  Bibli¬ 
cal  narratives  do  not  believe  in  the  ‘‘so-called  Priest  code” 
as  a  document  coming  from  about  the  end  of  the  Exile. 

The  fundamental  error,  however,  in  all  this  announce¬ 
ment  is  that  it  assumes  the  identification  of  Tell  en-Nasbeh 
as  the  Mizpah  of  Samuel  to  be  fully  established,  an  ac¬ 
cepted  identification.  In  fact,  the  leading  authorities  on 
Palestinian  identifications  utterly  reject  his  identifica¬ 
tion.  I  do  not  know  of  one  of  them  that  accepts  it.  They 
appreciate  Dean  Bad^’s  work  as  very  important,  but  re¬ 
gard  the  site  as  that  of  Attaroth,  or  some  other  city  in 
this  region.  The  one  single  piece  of  evidence  of  definite 
character  advanced  for  the  identification  is  that  a  seal 
has  been  found  inscribed  ‘‘MZA”  which  he  interprets  to 
mean  ‘‘Mizpah.”  It  is  barely  possible  that  it  does  so  mean. 
If  the  inscription  had  been  on  the  gateway,  it  would  have 
meant  something  for  identification;  but  seals  are  carried 
far  and  wide,  and  the  traditional  site  of  Mizpah  of  Sam¬ 
uel  is  not  ‘‘far,”  only  a  very  few  miles.  Also  the  Dean’s 
argument,  that  because  there  is  abundant  evidence  that 
the  Israelites  and  the  Canaanites  long  dwelt  together  in 
the  city,  therefore  the  account  of  the  taking  of  the  city 
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by  the  Israelites  cannot  be  true,  is  very  far  from  conclu¬ 
sive.  The  frequent  representation  of  the  Scriptures  is 
that  the  Israelites  did  not  carry  out  fully  the  command  to 
destroy  the  Canaanites,  but  that  they  dwelt  together  and 
fell  into  the  ways  of  the  Canaanites  and  intermarried  with 
them;  the  mingling  is  just  what  we  see  in  other  furious 
wars  followed  by  peace.  The  Greeks  so  ruthlessly  hunted 
out  of  Turkey  after  the  burning  of  Smyrna  are  now  again 
drifting  back  to  the  homeland.  We  welcome  Dr.  Bade’s 
work  in  archaeology,  and  even  any  legitimate  critical 
argument  founded  upon  it,  but  this  is  the  kind  of  an¬ 
nouncement,  whether  made  by  “fundamentalists”  or 
against  them  that  does  not  deal  really  “smashing  blows.” 

Excavations  made  for  cisterns  south-east  of  Amman, 
Transjordania  came  upon  a  burial  in  an  anthropoid  coffin 
in  a  tomb.  The  coffin  itself  had  been  destroyed  by  natives 
looking  for  treasure,  but  the  lid  remained  to  show  its 
shape.  It  is  in  the  Egyptian  style.  Dr.  Albright  dates  it 
to  the  time  of  David.  It  is  most  interesting  as  showing 
Egyptian  influence  even  east  of  the  Jordan  at  that  time,  as 
we  know  it  crept  into  the  court  itself  in  the  days  of 
Solomon. 

Another  most  interesting  realistic  touch  is  the  inscribed 
inlay  from  the  royal  bed  of  Hazael,  King  of  Damascus. 
It  is  in  the  ruins  of  a  fortress  and  palace  of  Tiglath-pilezer 
III  of  about  730  B.  C.  This  is  the  Hazael  of  Damascus 
whose  accession  was  predicted  by  Elisha  (2  K.  8:13). 

Last  of  all  we  may  note  the  discovery,  by  diggers  con¬ 
structing  a  drain  along  the  river  Meander  near  Smyrna,  of 
a  great  store  of  gold  cups  of  enormous  value,  estimated  at 
half  a  million  dollars.  They  are  not  Biblical  in  any  direct 
way,  though  they  may  have  some  bearing  upon  the  lux¬ 
uriousness  of  the  region  of  the  Seven  Churches.  They  are 
a  great  acquisition  to  the  Museum  of  the  City  of  Smyrna. 
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THE  AMERICAN  CONSTITUTION  AND  LIBERTY 

BY  JACOB  M.  LASHLY 
OF  THE  ST.  LOUIS  BAR 

There  has  never  been  a  period  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  when  the  Constitution  was  so  little  known 
or  understood  as  at  present,  and,  singularly,  there  has 
never  been  a  time  when  more  were  claiming  its  protec¬ 
tions  and  guaranties.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  experience 
to  hear  a  man  or  a  woman  who  has  never  read  the  Con¬ 
stitution  demanding  his  or  her  Constitutional  rights  or 
dogmatically  denouncing  some  political  or  economic  policy 
of  the  Government  upon  the  ground  that  it  is  unconsti¬ 
tutional. 

In  a  certain  spirit  of  self-analysis  it  may  be  thought 
permissible  to  examine  into  some  of  the  modern  concep¬ 
tions  of  the  American  Constitution,  and  to  review  in  a 
purely  academic  way  the  progressive  changes  in  public 
sentiment  which  have  compelled  certain  modifications  in 
our  fundamental  law  in  order  that  it  might  be  made  to 
conform.  There  have  been  three  notable  methods  by  and 
through  which  basal  changes  in  the  original  structure  of 
the  Government  may  be  noticed,  and  it  will  be  found  that 
they  have  each  kept  pace  with  the  other.  All  have  been 
responsive  to  the  compelling  infiuences  of  popular  de¬ 
mands  for  more  and  different  qualities  of  liberty. 

First.  By  direct  action  of  the  sovereign  people,  by 
way  of  amendments  to  the  Constitution ; 

Second.  By  action  of  Congress,  through  legislative 
enactments,  and 

Third.  By  action  of  the  Supreme  Court,  through  its 
judicial  decisions. 

The  limits  of  this  discussion  will  permit  of  a  treatment 
of  but  the  first  of  these,  and  that  only  in  general  terms ; 
the  others  must  be  reserved  for  another  occasion. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  original  intention  of 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  was  that  it  should  con- 
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stitute  a  bar  against  the  encroachments  of  government 
upon  the  inalienable  rights  of  the  people.  The  document 
was  not  designed  as  a  supplement  to  or  in  any  wise  a 
repository  for  legislation.  While  it  was  to  be  a  back¬ 
ground  for  law,  its  effects  and  objects  were  to  be  in  one 
sense  the  very  opposite  of  law.  Rather  was  it  a  safe¬ 
guard  erected  by  the  people  against  the  law-making  dis¬ 
position  of  their  political  representatives  whose  propensi¬ 
ties  to  legislate  the  God-given  rights  of  free  men  away 
from  minority  or  unpopular  groups  were  quite  well  under¬ 
stood.  This  conception  of  the  function  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  is  even  more  readily  observable  when  it  is  recalled 
that  the  people  seriously  objected  to  its  ratification  unless 
and  until  the  first  ten  amendments,  known  as  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  should  have  been  agreed  upon.  It  was  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  satisfy  the  doubtful  and  suspicious  patriots  that 
the  ratificationist  orators  and  leaders  should  point  out  the 
doctrine  of  reserved  powers  whereby  all  of  those  powers 
not  affirmatively  granted  to  the  Federal  Government  by 
the  express  terms  of  the  Constitution  were  held  to  be 
reserved  as  a  matter  of  course  to  the  States  and  to  the 
people.  Their  demand  was  that  the  document  itself  should 
enumerate  in  unmistakable  language  those  rights  and 
powers  which  it  was  said  had  by  implication  been  re¬ 
served.  Thus  followed  the  first  ten  amendments  which 
vouchsafed  to  the  people  the  rights  of  trial  by  jury,  peace¬ 
ful  assemblage,  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  the 
freedom  of  conscience  in  religious  worship,  the  right  to 
remain  immune  in  person  and  property  from  autocratic 
aggressions  and  those  enumerated  rights  which  were  held 
to  be  God-given  and  inalienable.  Such  rights  were  deemed 
to  be  inseparable  from  the  very  idea  of  freedom  and  with¬ 
out  the  preservation  and  enjoyment  of  which  it  was  not 
thought  possible  that  liberty  could  be  secured. 

The  Constitution  was  ratified  in  March  of  1789  under  a 
tacit  agreement  to  the  Bill  of  Rights  amendments  which 
were  proposed  in  September  of  the  same  year.  It  might 
fairly  be  said,  then,  that  the  first  ten  amendments  became 
and  were,  in  fact,  a  part  of  the  Constitution  itself. 
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Two  schools  of  thought  were  struggling  for  predomi¬ 
nance  in  the  politics  of  the  Constitution.  The  one  found 
its  chief  exponent  in  the  picturesque  person  and  in  the 
political  philosophy  of  the  so-called  “Father  of  Democ¬ 
racy/’  Thomas  Jefferson.  According  to  the  political  ideal 
of  Mr.  Jefferson,  all  power  and  sovereignty  emanating  in 
the  first  instance  from  the  people  should  somehow  in  gov¬ 
ernment  be  maintained  there.  The  seat  of  power  was  to 
be  in  the  ultimate  unit  of  society,  the  family,  or  better 
still,  the  head  of  the  family.  Certain  limited  and  carefully 
circumscribed  powers  might  be  delegated  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  through  representatives  of  the  people,  in  whom  all 
power  rested.  The  doctrine,  when  carried  to  its  finest 
and  last  conclusion,  found  local  expression  in  the  suprem¬ 
acy  of  the  individual.  An  American  freeman  was  some¬ 
what  boastfully  said  to  be  the  equal  of  an  old  world  knight 
or  potentate. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  there  was  strong  feeling,  among 
the  more  prosperous  and  aristocratic  groups,  favorable 
to  a  powerful  Central  Government  with  full  powers  of 
control  over  the  people  of  the  several  States,  and  su¬ 
preme  in  authority  over  the  governments  of  the  States. 
The  leading  protagonist  of  this  doctrine  at  the  time  of  the 
ratification  of  the  Constitution  was  the  gifted  genius, 
Alexander  Hamilton'.  In  the  brilliant  five-hour  speech, 
which  was  his  sole  contribution  to  the  debates  at  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  Convention,  he  drew  a  picture  of  an  elective 
monarchy  with  more  of  autocratic  powers  and  preroga¬ 
tives  concentrated  in  the  head  of  the  Federal  Government 
than  any  British  King  had  ever  enjoyed  since  Magna 
Charta  was  wrung  from  King  John  at  Runnymede. 

About  these  two  extremes  of  view  there  waged  the  most 
titanic  political  struggle  in  history  and  it  may  be  added 
that  the  lines  which  were  drawn  in  that  day  survived  to 
afford  the  chief  point  of  divergence  between  the  two  major 
political  parties  until  the  beginning  of  the  World  War.  The 
struggle  which  took  form  upon  the  floor  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  Convention  was  carried  out  upon  the  platforms  in 
connection  with  the  campaign  for  ratification,  and  the 
eventual  product  of  these  forces  acting  upon  each  other 
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was  a  compromise.  To  admit  the  compromise  is  not  at  all 
to  minimize  the  importance  or  value  of  the  result.  It  has 
proven  a  fortunate  basis  of  agreement,  avoiding  the  diffi¬ 
culties  indigenous  in  either  extreme,  which  indubitably 
must  have  menaced  our  institutions  at  various  points  of 
our  history  and  development  in  other  circumstances.  Un¬ 
der  the  restraining  influences  of  the  Constitution,  then, 
our  country  was  launched  upon  its  career.  The  field  was 
uncharted  and  the  statesmen  of  the  succeeding  half  cen¬ 
tury  were  obliged  to  grope  their  way,  to  be  guided  only  by 
such  learning  and  experience  as  could  be  made  to  apply 
to  circumstances  and  conditions  of  which  no  exact  coun¬ 
terpart  could  be  found  in  the  records  of  other  peoples  or 
times. 

The  stirring  political  doctrine  of  states  rights,  the  nat¬ 
ural  outgrowth  of  the  Jeffersonian  plan,  was  to  have  its 
supreme  trial  of  strength  in  the  war  between  the  North 
and  the  South,  when  the  country  was  convulsed  and  im¬ 
poverished  in  one  of  the  great  and  bloody  wars  of  all  time. 
Should  the  states  be  conceded  their  rights  as  imperial, 
autonomous  and  independent  entities  confederated  in  an 
offensive  and  defensive  arrangement  with  other  free 
units,  or  should  the  principle  of  the  unity  of  the  Nation 
be  forever  established  through  bloodshed?  “In  order  to 
form  a  more  perfect  union,”  so  reads  the  preamble  to  the 
Constitution  and  it  must  be  conceded  that  this  was  the 
primary  purpose  of  its  contrivance  and  adoption.  The 
verdict  was  in  favor  of  the  more  perfect  union  and  it  is 
hard,  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  to  see  how  we 
could  have  carried  on  had  it  been  otherwise.  But  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  this  question  involved  another  serious  consti¬ 
tutional  dilemma.  The  states  had  obviously  reserved  the 
powers  of  determination  as  to  the  civil  rights  of  their 
citizens  and  no  such  powers  had  been  conferred  upon  the 
Federal  Government  by  the  people  through  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  There  occurred  here  the  first  distinctive  departure 
from  the  original  design  and  function  of  the  Constitution. 
The  instrument  which  had  stood  guard  before  their  liber¬ 
ties  was  found  now  to  be  standing  in  opposition  to  the 
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beneficent  aspirations  of  the  people  to  share  their  good 
portion  with  others. 

The  people  desired  to  free  the  negroes  and  if  that  could 
not  be  done  in  a  constitutional  manner,  the  idea  to  amend 
the  Constitution  was  the  natural  and  instant  response  of 
the  high  tides  of  feeling  which  were  running  in  that  hectic 
period.  The  Thirteenth  Amendment  was  adopted  to  ac¬ 
complish  this  benign  purpose  of  a  sovereign  people,  but 
there  was  involved  in  the  action  a  departure  from  the  con¬ 
ventional  character  of  the  Constitution  as  an  inanimate 
bulwark  or  wall,  which  after  this  amendment  became  to  a 
certain  extent  a  living  thing,  reaching  out  into  the  several 
states  and  dictating  to  them  the  social  status  of  their 
citizenship.  It  is  not  necessary  at  this  point  to  discuss 
the  right  of  the  people  to  make  this  change  in  the  orig¬ 
inally  conceived  function  and  purposes  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  note  the  fact  of  the  change  so 
that  the  process  of  which  this  was  but  the  beginning,  may 
be  observed  in  later  times  and  for  the  accomplishment  of 
quite  different  purposes. 

As  the  thirteenth  amendment  proposed  in  the  last  year 
of  the  war  freed  the  slaves,  so  in  the  next  year  did  the 
fourteenth  amendment  complete  the  structure  of  their 
civil  liberty,  vouchsafing  to  all,  regardless  of  their  pre¬ 
vious  condition,  the  full  protection  of  government  in  the 
matter  of  their  lives,  liberties  and  possessions. 

But  an  even  greater  departure  was  in  the  not  distant 
future  as  the  bloody  shirt  and  carpet-bagger  majorities 
were  rolled  up  in  favor  of  universal  male  suffrage.  Prob¬ 
ably  not  even  Hamilton  had  supposed  that  the  Federal 
Government  was  so  soon  to  reach  with  a  strong  arm  into 
the  domain  of  the  states,  to  prescribe  and  dictate  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  voting  in  purely  state  affairs  and 
matters.  Nor  had  anyone  supposed  or  suggested  at  the 
time  of  the  construction  of  the  American  Constitution 
that  it  was  ever  to  become  a  repository  for  aggressive 
enactments,  controlling  or  dictating  in  an  affirmative 
way  the  actions  of  the  citizens  of  the  respective  states, 
in  the  exercise  of  purely  local  privileges.  The  original 
conception  of  this  great  instrument  as  a  wall  or  bar 
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against  the  attempts  of  states  or  political  groups  to  make 
and  enact  laws  which  were  oppressive  or  subversive  of  the 
common  rights  of  men  was  distinctly  altered  by  these 
three  amendments  to  meet  the  expanding  aspirations  of 
a  great  and  victorious  people.  The  passage  of  the  15th 
amendment,  enfranchising  the  negro  marked  a  greater 
departure  than  either  of  the  others. 

Following  the  period  of  reconstruction,  the  doctrine  of 
States’  rights  gradually  began  to  fade  into  the  echoes  of 
the  war,  and  as  the  inventions  and  improvements  in  the 
facilities  of  intercourse  among  the  peoples  began  to  oblit¬ 
erate  the  physical  boundaries  of  the  states,  this  result 
seems  to  have  been  inevitable.  It  is  manifestly  more  diffi¬ 
cult  in  each  succeeding  age  to  arouse  the  sectional  patriot¬ 
isms  and  prides  of  another  day  when  it  is  possible  to 
travel  from  state  to  state  with  such  ease  and  convenience 
upon  our  great  railroads  or  automobile  highways,  while 
more  recently  aerial  navigation,  the  telephone,  telegraph 
and  radio  appear  to  have  obliterated  the  last  vestige  of 
state  consciousness. 

Sixteenth  Amendment 

One  of  the  principles  advocated  by  William  Jennings 
Bryan  in  his  early  days  in  Congress  which  helped  to  gain 
for  him  the  title  “Commoner,”  was  that  of  a  direct  tax 
upon  the  incomes  of  the  people  for  supplying  revenues 
for  general  purposes  of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
idea  carried  with  it  a  singularly  popular  appeal,  finding 
more  and  more  support  among  the  masses  as  the  ingenuity 
of  the  people  of  wealth  in  evading  personal  property  taxa¬ 
tion  became  better  understood.  The  policy,  long  resisted 
by  the  capitalist  classes  as  a  socialistic  encroachment  upon 
their  vested  privileges,  was  finally  embodied  into  statu¬ 
tory  law  during  the  administration  of  Grover  Cleveland, 
only  to  meet  the  fate  of  an  adverse  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  by  a  five  to  four  opinion.  The 
most  intense  dissatisfaction  and  violent  criticism  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  this  period  marked  the  most  serious  divisions 
between  the  capitalistic  and  the  common  classes  of  the 
country  which  have  ever  occurred.  The  long  struggle 
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was  terminated  by  the  adoption  of  the  sixteenth  Amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Constitution  in  the  year  1913. 

Nearly  a  half  century  had  elapsed  since  the  people  had 
found  it  necessary  or  expedient  to  adopt  measures  for  the 
circumvention  of  the  powers  of  restraint  which  consti¬ 
tuted  their  own  bulwark  of  protection  in  order  that  they 
might  secure  some  advantages  not  in  prospect  or  con¬ 
templation  at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  Subsequent  developments  have  fully  justified  the 
action  but  this  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  Sixteenth 
Amendment  was  a  radical  departure  from  the  original 
plan  and  scheme  of  Government  as  well  as  an  added  in¬ 
centive  to  further  change  in  the  functions  and  uses  of  the 
Constitution.  By  it  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  were  given  an  enormous  strengthening  and  the  fad¬ 
ing  doctrine  of  the  autonomy  of  the  states  was  dealt  an¬ 
other  and  a  terrific  blow. 

Seventeenth  Amendment 

As  the  industrial  growth  and  commercial  expansion 
of  the  country  drew  the  attention  of  the  people  with  in¬ 
creasing  intensity  to  the  multiplying  questions  of  eco¬ 
nomics,  the  tariff  and  the  numerous  political  problems 
which  are  its  natural  progeny,  came  to  be  the  sole  sur¬ 
viving  major  issue  which  continued  to  divide  the  two  great 
political  parties. 

One  of  the  unhappy  effects  of  the  tremendous  material 
prosperity  of  the  nation  and  its  people  was  the  growth 
and  increase  in  tendency  to  employ  large  sums  of  money 
to  subvert  the  natural  and  legal  processes  of  estab¬ 
lished  machinery  for  the  election  of  high  public  officials. 
This  vicious  practice  became  peculiarly  prevalent  in  the 
selection  of  United  States  Senators.  These  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  people  of  the  various  states  in  the  upper  house 
of  the  national  government  were  for  the  most  part  chosen 
by  the  legislative  bodies  of  the  respective  states  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  provisions  of  state  law. 

One  scandal  was  piled  upon  another  in  the  choice  of 
Senators  through  this  means  until  the  political  blocs  and 
deadlocks,  and  the  prodigal  disbursement  of  money  to  in- 
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fluence  votes  arose  to  the  dignity  of  a  public  disgrace. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the  disgust  and  resentment  of  a 
long-suffering  public  at  the  increasing  number  of  sales 
of  high  public  office  and  the  repeated  elevation  of  wealthy 
malefactors  to  posts  of  signal  honor,  were  fully  justified; 
yet  the  enactment  of  the  seventeenth  amendment,  designed 
for  the  suppression  of  these  practices,  was  not  accom¬ 
plished  without  a  further  and  an  even  more  radical  de¬ 
parture  from  the  established  design  and  purpose  of  the 
Federal  Constitution.  The  activity  involved  at  this  point 
was  that  of  the  choice  by  the  people  of  the  several  states 
of  the  person  or  persons  whom  they  desired  to  send  to 
the  National  Government  to  represent  them  in  the  coun¬ 
sels  of  that  Government.  The  enactment  in  question  in¬ 
vested  the  National  Constitution  with  the  power  of  active 
control  and  dictation  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  people 
of  the  states  should  or  might  proceed  in  the  selection  of 
their  own  representatives.  These,  obviously,  were  mat¬ 
ters  of  purely  local  concern.  The  transfer  of  this  far- 
reaching  and  searching  authority  from  the  states  and  the 
people  as  citizens  of  the  various  states  of  their  residence 
to  the  Constitution  marks  another  signal  addition  to  the 
growing  concentration  of  powers  in  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  as  well  as  a  further  distinct  deviation  from  the  part 
which  it  was  originally  intended  that  the  Constitution  was 
to  play  in  government  affairs.  Now,  indeed,  could  it  no 
longer  be  truly  designated  as  an  inanimate  bar  or  waU, 
having  within  it  no  powers  of  blessing  or  benefit  other 
than  those  of  lifeless  obstruction  or  of  arresting  the  pass¬ 
age  of  threatened  evils. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  movement  has  been  gradual 
and  progressive;  changing  the  original  function  of  the 
Constitution  from  that  of  a  mere  standing  bulwark  of  the 
weak  against  the  aggressions  of  the  strong,  curbing  and 
restraining  the  inclinations  of  majorities  to  swing  the 
governmental  or  economic  policy  of  the  American  Com¬ 
monwealth  into  change  with  every  passing  emotion  or 
popular  tide  of  opinion;  altering  its  character  and  the 
conception  of  its  functions,  responsive  to  the  progressive 
demands  of  the  people  and  m.aking  of  it  an  animate,  mov- 
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ing  organ  containing  the  principles  of  life  and  action, 
with  power  to  dictate,  command  or  arrest. 

Eighteenth  Amendment 

There  has  followed  the  eighteenth  amendment.  It  is 
the  most  famous  of  them  all.  At  the  time  of  the  adoption 
of  the  three  amendments  bringing  the  rights,  privileges 
and  opportunities  of  citizens  to  the  colored  race,  the  war 
had  already  been  fought.  The  issues  involved  in  that 
titanic  struggle  were  a  blend  of  moral,  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic.  So  in  the  present  instance  there  is  found  the  same 
combination  of  aspects  and  interests,  with  this  important 
difference,  that  no  war  has  been  fought  to  compel  their 
settlement.  Many  people  believe  that  this  amendment 
represents  a  sudden  and  complete  departure  from  all  pre¬ 
cedent  in  American  history.  Nothing  could  be  farther 
from  the  fact.  The  basic  preparation  for  such  a  move¬ 
ment  is  to  be  found  in  those  great  progressive  departures 
originating  under  the  influence  of  a  grave,  sad  and  far- 
seeing  man  who  had  been  saying  “This  Government  can¬ 
not  endure  permanently  half  slave  and  half  free." 

The  real  foundation  truth  underlying  the  more  recent 
actions  of  the  people  in  changing  their  conception  of  the 
function  of  the  Constitution  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
all  of  their  original  objectives  have  been  achieved. 

Did  the  fathers  demand  representation  in  every  case 
of  taxation  ?  They  have  acquired  the  undisputed  right  to 
levy  taxes  by  any  revenue  measures  which  the  politics 
of  the  country  may  see  fit  to  contrive.  The  right  of  trial 
by  jury?  This  “right"  is  too  often  brought  home  to  all 
with  terrible  emphasis  as  we  are  compelled  to  witness 
the  sentimental  release  of  the  perpetrator  (or  perhaps 
more  accurately  stated,  perpetratress)  of  some  atrocious 
crime  having  a  sentimental  human  interest  or  maudlin 
appeal.  Is  there  anyone  suffering  from  any  serious  limi¬ 
tations  upon  the  freedom  of  speech  or  publication?  It 
would  be  an  adventuresome  spirit  indeed  who  would  claim 
that  there  is  any  observable  evidence  of  repressive  inter¬ 
ference  in  this  quarter.  It  was  Jefferson  who  saw  his 
greatest  achievement  in  the  passage  of  an  act  by  the  Vir- 
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ginia  legislature  which  released  the  people  from  the  legal 
duty  to  attend  and  financially  support  the  Church  of 
England  under  the  penalties  of  criminal  law.  But  the 
spires  and  crosses  which  pierce  the  sky  in  every  hamlet 
in  the  land  are  raised  in  testimony  of  their  universal  invi¬ 
tation  to  approach  the  throne  of  God’s  grace  according 
to  the  teachings  of  the  elders  or  the  promptings  of  con¬ 
science.  Each  of  the  sacred  reservations  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  represented  a  precious  hope  at  the  time  of  their 
addition  to  the  Constitution,  but  let  each  one  be  analyzed 
in  turn  and  it  will  be  found  that  all  have  long  ago  become 
accomplished  facts. 

.The  restless  spirit  of  America  is  ever  reaching  out 
toward  other  goals. 

During  the  early  days  of  the  World  War  the  currents 
of  emotion  were  running  higher  than  at  any  time  since 
the  tragic  events  following  the  election  of  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln.  It  was  proposed  to  train  our  boys  to  fight  and  our 
girls  to  nurse  and  to  bid  them  good-bye,  possibly  farewell, 
as  they  embarked — unwillingly — to  fight  in  a  conflict 
which  we  did  not  seek,  forced  through  the  desperate  meas¬ 
ures  of  peoples  engaged  in  a  foreign  war.  In  that  great 
hour  of  giving  and  loving  the  spiritual  consciousness  of 
the  ones  who  waited  and  watched  behind  was  so  awakened 
and  quickened  in  the  interest  of  a  safer  and  cleaner  social 
and  moral  structure  for  the  homeland  that  the  hope, 
already  fifty  years  old,  for  a  country  freed  from  the  evil 
influences  and  temptations  of  intoxicating  liquor,  with  all 
of  its  train  of  vice,  immorality  and  social  disease,  became 
a  deflnite  national  ideal.  But  the  Constitution  again 
barred  the  way.  The  control  of  the  merchandising  or  per¬ 
sonal  habits  of  the  people  was  a  subject  which  had  never 
been  surrendered  by  the  states  or  the  peoples  in  the  sev¬ 
eral  states,  and  the  regulation  or  suppression  of  the  liquor 
traffic  therefore  was  not  within  the  powers  which  might 
be  exerted  by  the  National  Government.  In  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  people  again  turned,  as  they  had  done  in 
the  instance  of  the  slaves,  of  the  income  taxes,  of  the 
selection  of  United  States  Senators,  to  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  so  as  again  to  avoid  the  bar  which 
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was  being  found  to  offer  an  impediment  to  their  ambitions 
in  the  establishment  of  this  great  social  and  civil  reform. 
Of  course  to  do  so  was  “unconstitutional”  in  that  the 
action  represents  a  radical  change  from  the  original  plan 
and  scheme  of  Government  as  it  was  conceived  by  the 
founders  of  the  Republic.  This  fact  must  not,  because 
it  cannot  fairly,  be  denied.  Many  good,  law-abiding  peo¬ 
ple,  just  as  conscientious  as  those  holding  other  views, 
subscribe  to  the  belief  that  such  Constitutional  changes 
effecting  the  transfer  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  regula¬ 
tory  powers  of  Government  to  Federal  jurisdiction  ought 
to  be  held  to  be  void  and  subversive  of  the  principles  of 
sound  governmental  policy.  The  Supreme  Court,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  other  amendments,  has  approved  the  right  of 
the  people  to  enact  this  amendment  and  has  decided, 
moreover,  that  the  change  was  consummated  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  right  and  plan  reserved  in  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  for  its  own  amendment.  If  it  is  Revolution,  and,  in 
a  very  real  sense,  that  is  exactly  what  it  is,  it  is  the  sort 
of  revolution  for  which  provision  has  been  reserved  so 
that  it  might  be  accomplished  by  the  orderly  and  peaceful 
processes  of  the  ballot.  Others,  upon  the  other  hand, 
among  whom  it  is  fair  to  assume  many  are  just  as  con¬ 
scientious,  just  as  loyal  and  quite  as  right  prefer  to  sup¬ 
port  the  contention  that  those  persons  who  builded  the 
structure  of  the  government  have  and  ought  to  have  the 
right  and  power  to  change  the  plan  or  design  of  it,  or 
even  to  tear  it  down  and  make  an  entirely  new  and  dif¬ 
ferent  one,  should  they  decide  so  to  do  by  lawful  and 
peaceful  means.  Obviously,  none  of  these  acts  would 
require  more  power  or  authority  than  was  exerted  in  the 
first  instance.  The  mixed  or  blended  interests  previously 
noted  which  are  involved  in  the  questions  presented  by 
the  prohibition  policy  are  calculated  to  arouse  deep  pas¬ 
sions  and  feelings  which  go  untroubled  by  a  purely  politi¬ 
cal  or  economic  policy  of  government,  however  seriously 
public  opinion  may  be  divided  upon  it.  There  are  deep 
strains  of  resentment  aroused  among  large  sections  of 
our  people  whenever  the  effort  is  made  to  impose  moral 
or  social  principles  or  restraints  upon  the  people  by  legal 
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regulation.  One  great  church  communion  holds  and 
teaches  the  view  that  such  attempts  constitute  an  unwar¬ 
rantable  invasion  of  those  fields  which  ought  to  be  re¬ 
served  to  the  church  and  her  moral  or  social  agencies. 
In  these  circumstances  the  duties  of  citizenship,  as  well 
as  the  obligations  of  common  fairness,  compel  a  just 
appraisal  and  a  considerate  recognition  of  these  counter¬ 
vailing  points  of  view. 

There  is  yet  another  reason  why  it  is  difficult  to  wage 
a  difference  of  opinion  of  this  character  in  good  temper, 
without  rancor  or  animosity.  It  lies  in  the  very  nature 
of  the  subject  of  debate.  There  is  something  inherent  in 
the  liquor  manufacture  and  traffic  which  in  all  times  and 
places  has  been  pregnant  with  difficulty,  strife  and  divi¬ 
sion.  This  is  an  hour,  then,  in  which  discord  comes  easily 
from  misunderstanding  or  misinterpretation  of  the  mo¬ 
tives  of  others,  when  the  training  of  Christian  culture 
is  needed  more  than  ordinarily  to  promote  those  relations 
of  fellowship  which  find  their  best  expressions  in  the 
power  to  yield  to  another  the  right  to  hold  opinions  differ¬ 
ent  from  our  own. 

The  Nineteenth  Amendment 

It  is  not  a  long  reach  from  the  eighteenth  to  the  nine¬ 
teenth  amendment.  The  women  who  had  so  largely  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  adoption  of  the  Prohibition  policy  had 
found  the  way  to  Washington.  A  little  sporadic  resistance 
by  a  few  old-time  advocates  of  “States’  Rights” ;  now  and 
then  a  knowing  reference  to  the  reputed  doctrine  of  the 
great  Apostle  Paul,  who  somehow  is  construed  to  have 
been  violently  averse  to  votes  for  women,  and  the  trick 
was  done.  The  result  was  the  assumption  of  full  powers 
upon  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  to  dictate  to 
the  remotest  citizen  of  any  state  how  he  should  conduct 
elections,  for  example,  for  local  school  director  or  town 
marshal.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  what  would  be  the  state 
of  outraged  feelings  with  which  Jefferson  would  survey 
this  modem  spectacle  of  our  Government.  Now  indeed 
has  the  Constitution  lost  its  character  of  towering  life¬ 
lessness  and  emerged  a  vital  force  with  all  of  the  attributes 
of  police  power  regulations. 
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Some  Modern  Brands  of  Liberty 
“Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  Death !”  The  redoubtable 
orator  who  coined  this  magic  phrase  during  an  impas¬ 
sioned  extemporaneous  appeal  to  his  countrymen  had 
never  heard  of  the  expression  “personal  liberty”  which 
occupies  so  large  a  place  in  the  demands  of  the  present 
dynamic  hour.  Its  analysis  would  fail  to  reveal  much  of 
the  material  which  fired  the  courage  and  inspired  the 
Colonial  Fathers  to  deeds  of  heroism  and  measures  of 
sacrifice  which  have  made  them  famous  for  all  time.  Nor 
is  it  possible  to  discern  in  the  implications  of  the  modem 
“personal  liberty”  any  of  the  motives  of  that  other  age 
when  a  war-weary  people  are  seen  to  have  cherished 
the  aspiration  to  share  the  blessings  which,  through  the 
providence  of  God  and  the  maintenance  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  they  were  permitted  to  enjoy  for  themselves  with  a 
burden-ridden  subject  race,  from  whom  they  had  been 
withheld.  Rather  does  the  more  recently  demanded  type 
of  liberty  spring  from  the  seeking  of  a  surfeited  people, 
rich  in  the  possession  of  every  material  treasure  for  fewer 
restraints  upon  their  freedom  of  action  in  the  enjoyment 
of  those  pleasures  which  follow  in  the  train  of  wealth  and 
luxury  when  unhindered  by  the  inhibitions  of  religion  or 
law.  Nor  have  the  demands  for  this  nature  of  liberty 
been  confined  to  the  ranks  of  the  rich  and  the  secure,  for 
the  spirit  of  emulation  and  envy  has  prompted  the  man 
of  humbler  station  to  claim  as  his  right  every  liberty  or 
license  which  he  may  observe  that  those  with  means  and 
power  have  contrived  to  appropriate.  The  disposition  to 
regard  the  Constitution  as  a  bar  to  pleasure  and  coveted 
indulgence  instead  of  that  insuperable  wall  which  the 
fathers  reared  against  the  threatened  advances  of  op¬ 
pression  or  imposition  appears  to  have  captured  the  fancy 
and  the  imagination,  as  it  has  upset  the  poise  of  young 
and  old  alike.  The  new  doctrines  of  self-expression  are 
more  readily  embraced  by  adolescence  and  youth  than 
those  of  self-repression.  Many  thousands  of  the  anti¬ 
social  element  of  the  Old  World  are  coming  to  our  shores 
to  secure  the  far  famed  blessings  of  freedom.  Few  of 
them  have  ever  enjoyed  anything  in  their  background 
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or  training  which  would  tend  toward  fitting  them  for  a 
proper  assumption  of  the  serious  responsibilities  of  life  in 
the  land  of  the  free.  Their  reaction  to  the  prevalent  doc¬ 
trines  of  personal  liberty  and  self-expression  are  imme¬ 
diate  and  violent.  They  have  yet  to  learn  the  lesson  which 
thousands  of  our  own  people  are  learning  to  forget,  that 
liberty  cannot  be  achieved  or  retained  except  under  the 
sanctions  and  reasonable  restraints  of  law.  Other  indig¬ 
nant  objectors  and  protesters  include  the  great  and  grow¬ 
ing  underworld,  whose  financial  position  has  been  made 
secure  by  the  systematized  violation  of  the  prohibition 
policy  and  laws.  The  scum  of  a  world  civilization  turned 
reckless  by  the  psychological  and  atmospheric  upheavals 
of  the  World  War — abandoned  spirits,  who  object  to  any 
inhibitions,  whether  of  moral  or  secular  law — ^these,  too, 
have  not  failed  to  claim  their  “Constitutional  Rights” 
for  the  preservation  of  their  “personal  liberties.” 

In  the  midst  of  this  malaise  of  moral  and  ethical  stand¬ 
ards  of  life  and  living  the  greatest  social,  moral  and  eco¬ 
nomic  experiment  in  the  history  of  peoples  is  being  fought 
out.  The  tremendous  engagement  is  likely  to  grow  more 
intense  and  serious  before  the  peak  is  reached.  Those 
who  have  been  unable  or  unwilling  to  scale  the  heights  of 
patriotic  idealism  or  to  make  the  economic  and  personal 
sacrifices  involved  in  the  great  adventure  will  continue  to 
find  the  policy  irksome  and  irritating  to  their  conception 
of  the  guaranties  of  the  Constitution.  The  situation  offers 
a  mighty  challenge  to  the  sobriety,  steadiness  and  con¬ 
secration  of  the  patriotic  manhood  and  womanhood  of  the 
country.  May  we  hear  again  across  the  centuries  the 
counsel  of  courage  and  tenacity  from  one  who  said, 
“watch  ye — stand  fast  in  the  faith ;  quit  you  like  men — be 
strong.” 
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As  there  are  ebbs  and  flows  in  the  religious  spirit  of 
individuals,  so  are  there  too  in  the  spiritual  mentality  of 
nations.  They  are  as  a  surging  sea  with  currents  and 
cross  currents  and  perplexing  eddies.  This  is  peculiarly 
the  case  with  German  religiosity  because  the  German  mind 
is  at  times  so  crudely  matter-of-fact,  at  times  so  wildly 
speculative.  When,  therefore,  the  present  writer  under¬ 
takes  to  epitomize  as  it  were  in  these  pages  the  religious 
currents  of  opinion  in  Germany  today,  he  is  conscious 
that  his  remarks  can  supply  no  complete  idea  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  As  the  Apostle  says :  “We  know  in  part.” 

Both  outward  organization  and  creeds  (the  inner  mean¬ 
ing)  will  call  for  examination,  a  division  of  the  subject 
corresponding  to  what  philosophers  sometimes  call  form 
and  matter.  And  though  indeed  it  is  generally  “the  mat- 
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ter  that  matters,”  yet  form  is  important  enough  too,  espe¬ 
cially  as,  in  our  case,  it  implies  VISIBLE  CHURCH. 
So  it  is  hoped  that  the  reader  will  not  pass  over  what 
follows. 

Part  I.  Religious  Bodies. 

(A)  LUTHERAN  AND  REFORMED  CHURCHES 

To  understand  the  religious  grouping  of  pastors  and 
their  flocks  in  Germany,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  go 
quite  so  far  back  as  Luther.  The  reader  will  be  aware 
that  roughly  the  northern  half  of  the  German  Empire 
(the  greater  part  of  future  Germany)  ended  by  becoming 
Protestant,  with  just  a  Catholic  stronghold  on  East  (Sile¬ 
sia)  and  West  (Rhineland  and  Westphalia) ;  while  old 
Bavaria  and  Austria  were  definitely  saved  for  Catholicism 
by  the  “Counter  Reformation,”  though  there  were  Pro¬ 
testant  strongholds  there  too. 

That  was  roughly  the  position  till  the  days  of  Napoleon, 
though  to  be  sure  the  Protestant  forces  were  not  quite 
homogeneous.  This  was  due  in  no  little  degree  to  Luther’s 
advocacy  of  free  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures:  but 
partly  also  to  the  gentler  views  of  Melanchthon,  author  of 
the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  the  diplomatic  action  of  the 
great  elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  to  the  sterner  views  of 
Calvin  that  predominated  in  Switzerland  and  the  South 
(Pfalz) ,  and  then  north  to  Zweibrucken,  Anhalt,  Bremen, 
Hessen  Kassel.  Thus  arose  the  main  body  of  “Calvinistic” 
Reform-churches  with  more  or  less  similar  tenets,  but  in 
no  sense  one  church. 

To  most  of  the  German  states  Lutheranism  was  the 
“religion  as  by  law  established,”  and  there  were  just 
so  many  state  churches.  These  were  on  the  whole  inde¬ 
pendent  units,  yet  there  subsisted  from  after  the  30 
Years’  War  till  1806  a  Corpus  Evangelicorum  consisting 
of  the  Lutheran  princes  and  governors  of  cities  {Stadts- 
obrigkeit)  and  reformed  Stdnde  who  rallied  to  the  Augs¬ 
burg  Confession  (at  least  nominally).  This  Union  broke 
down  simultaneously  with  the  end  of  the  German  Empire 
(1806)  and  the  consequent  rise  of  Prussian  prestige. 

Precisely  in  the  Preussisches  Landsrecht  from  1794  on¬ 
wards  we  discern  another  form  of  unifying  principle. 
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based  very  much,  indeed,  on  the  rationalistic  principles  of 
the  Aufkldrung  (free  thought) .  The  parish  came  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  substantial  unit,  and  the  churches  (whether 
Lutheran  or  Reformed)  just  conglomerates  of  such  units. 
The  pastor  could  indulge  his  “freedom  of  conscience”  on 
religious  subjects  when  preaching;  a  state  of  things  that 
proved  detrimental  far  more  to  Lutheran  than  to  Calvin- 
istic  communities. 

Prussia  was  bent  on  uniting  non-Catholic  forces  against 
the  Catholics  and  initiated  a  “Union”  of  Lutherans  and 
Calvinists  in  1817,  at  the  Luther  centenary.  It  was  just 
another  way  of  weakening  Austria  and  the  relics  of  the 
“Holy  Roman  Empire.”  It  was  to  some  extent  a  revival 
of  the  Corpus  Evangelicorum  above-mentioned,  but  with 
the  difference  that  the  new  union  only  spread  gradually— 
and  under  the  aegis  of  the  Prussian  eagle.  Various  states 
joined  the  Union  between  1817  and  1823,  when  Baden 
associated  itself.  Prussian  bureaucratic  management, 
however,  caused  misgivings  in  many  quarters.  Silesia 
broke  away  in  1841  and  has  been  recognized  since  1845 
as  an  independent  Lutheran  church,  with  center  of  gov¬ 
ernment  at  Breslau. 

A  more  fruitful  means  of  correlating  to  some  extent  the 
various  state  churches  was  the  Evangelical  Church  Con¬ 
ference  held  first  in  1852,  then  in  1853  and  1854  and  sub¬ 
sequently  every  two  years.  Thus  a  uniform  cathechism, 
an  improved  Luther  bible,  etc.,  were  rendered  possible. 
In  1903  a  German  Evangelical  Church  Committee  was 
definitely  established  in  Berlin;  but  even  this  left  the 
independent  rights  of  each  state  church  untouched. 

In  1901,  however,  a  remarkable  step  was  taken  by  the 
Lutherans  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria  (the  two  greatest 
“churches”),  when  the  general  synods  of  each  strongly 
urged  their  religious  superiors  to  take  steps  toward  re¬ 
union.  A  curious  article  in  the  Allgemein-evangelisch- 
lutherische  Zeitung  of  May  14th,  1903,  lets  us  see  why 
many  Lutherans  were  dubious  as  to  “reunion  all  ’round.” 
They  would  have  to  join  with  the  (Prussian)  Union 
above-mentioned,  and  this  they  considered  a  degenera¬ 
tion,  a  watering  down  of  true  Lutheranism.  And  rightly 
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so,  for  in  religious  education  rationalistic  views  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  were  being  (and  are  still)  propagated.  The  third 
alternative  of  breaking  with  the  state  was  rejected  as  “a 
leap  in  the  dark.”  So  the  Lutherans  temporized. 

Through  the  world-War  the  German  potentates  lost 
their  states,  great  and  small,  and  so  Lutheran  state 
churches  lost  their  nominal  heads.  New  laws  and  by¬ 
laws  were  made  to  meet  the  situation.  For  the  present 
status  in  Prussia  see  P.  Schoen:  Das  neue  Verfassungs- 
recht  der  evangelischen  Landeskirchen  in  Preussen  (Hey- 
mann,  Berlin,  1929).  An  actual  Concordat  with  these 
Churches  has  not  yet  been  made,  but  may  be  forthcoming 
in  the  near  future.  It  is  a  logical  necessity,  for  though  en¬ 
joying  (like  Catholicism)  state  support,  Protestantism  is 
no  longer  the  state  religion. 

(B)  THE  CATHOLICS 

As  mentioned  above  most  of  the  southern  half  of  the 
“Holy  Roman  Empire”  was  saved  for  the  Catholics,  the 
adherents  of  “the  old  religion.”  This  was  achieved  despite 
the  support  given  to  the  Lutherans  by  France  and  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus,  whose  Swedish  soldiery  ravaged  the  land 
down  to  the  Lake  of  Constance.  Jesuit  schools  in  great 
centres  contributed  much  to  the  maintenance,  or  better, 
the  revival  of  the  Catholic  mentality.  The  reform  of  the 
clergy,  initiated  by  the  Council  of  Trent  in  conjunction 
with  the  Emperor,  improved  a  state  of  things  which  had 
been  in  part  rightly  blamed  by  the  reformers. 

The  North  was,  however,  not  content  with  holding  the 
old  bishoprics  and  churches  and  Catholic  Cathedrals. 
Prussia  combined  with  Napoleon  at  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  Century  to  push  through  the  suppression  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  Orders  and  the  secularization  of  ecclesiastical 
property.  The  nominal  plea  was  the  indemnification  of  such 
German  states  as  lost  land  through  French  annexation 
of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  (Peace  of  Luneville,  1801 ; 
deputation  of  Ratisbon,  1803).  This  deputation  made  a 
general  sweep  of  Catholic  church  property  and  imme¬ 
diately,  or  nearly  so,  all  ecclesiastical  principalities  dis- 
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appeared.  Austria  alone  was  not  implicated  in  these 
measures. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  Catholic  church  in  Ger¬ 
many  reeled;  but  within  fifteen  years  Napoleon  himself 
not  only  reeled  but  fell,  a  mighty  fall.  At  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  (1814-15),  the  German  states  refused  to  make  a 
joint  concordant  with  Rome,  but  they  soon  individually 
realized  the  need  of  forming  some  modTis  vivendi  with  the 
Catholics  in  their  territories,  and  this  could  only  be 
through  an  agreement  with  the  Pope,  the  visible  Head  of 
their  Church  and  defender  of  their  rights.  Thus  a  con¬ 
cordat  with  Bavaria  was  signed  in  1817,  that  country  be¬ 
ing  divided  into  two  ecclesiastical  provinces.  Then  came 
the  Convention  of  1821  with  Prussia,  chiefly  to  legislate 
for  the  vast  Catholic  districts  annexed  by  that  rapidly  de¬ 
veloping  state,  Prussia  being  divided  into  two  Catholic 
provinces.  Then  in  1866  Prussia  absorbed  Hanover,  which 
was  divided  (for  Catholic  purposes)  into  the  two  dioceses 
of  Hildesheim  and  Osnabriick.  Long  before  (1821)  South¬ 
west  Germany  was  formed  into  the  Upper-Rhine  province. 
The  clergy  received  state-support — a  pittance  from  out  the 
rich  revenues  of  confiscated  church  properties.  There 
consequently  was  fairly  prevalent  a  sense  of  dependence 
on  hostile  officialdom,  increased  by  considerable  rights 
conceded  to  the  state  in  the  matter  of  episcopal  elections. 
To  what  lengths  Prussians  allowed  themselves  to  go  can 
be  realized  from  their  action  in  the  mixed  marriage  con¬ 
troversy  of  1830-38,  when  the  Archbishops  both  of  Col¬ 
ogne  and  Gnesen-Posen  were  imprisoned  in  fortresses. 

But  worse  was  to  follow  after  the  Prussian  victory  over 
France  in  1870-71  and  the  foundation  of  the  new  German 
Empire  under  Bismarck’s  inspiration,  with  the  exclusion 
of  Catholic  Austria.  The  Iron  Chancellor  initiated  his 
great  Kulturkampf  to  nationalize  the  Catholics  of  the  Em¬ 
pire.  The  paralyzing  May  Laws  (1873)  were  opposed 
strenuously  throughout  the  land  and  after  five  years  Bis¬ 
marck  had  to  yield  ground  and  “go  to  Canossa.”  The  per¬ 
secution  had  been  very  severe,  hundreds  of  parish  priests 
being  imprisoned  or  exiled  and  all  the  religious  orders 
expelled  (save  those  nursing  the  sick).  This  tested  the 
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Catholics  to  the  core  and  by  way  of  reaction  revived  their 
spirit  in  quarters  all  too  dormant.  Thus  in  the  very  first 
elections  after  the  May  Laws,  the  Catholics,  whose  party 
had  had  52  members  in  the  Prussian  Landtag,  now  re¬ 
turned  90 !  Under  the  spirited  leadership  of  Windthorst 
the  Catholic  Centre  Party  increased  steadily  in  impor¬ 
tance.  The  Liberals  and  even  some  Protestants  seconded 
their  efforts  in  the  name  of  Liberty. 

This  Centre  Party  endeavours  to  deal  with  public  ques¬ 
tions  of  morality  (e.  g.,  opposing  divorce)  and  of  educa¬ 
tion  according  to  Catholic  principles,  and  Catholics  who 
politically  belong  to  the  conservative  aristocratic  Right  or 
to  the  liberal-socialistic  Left  generally  take  their  cue  from 
the  Centre  on  matters  touching  religion.  This  applies  not 
only  to  the  Prussian  Landtag,  but  also  to  the  Reichstag. 

We  are  not  concerned  with  the  political  results  of  the 
World  War  in  Germany.  The  Luthero-Prussian  Right  evi¬ 
dently  received  a  staggering  blow,  but  the  gain  did  not  go 
so  much  to  the  Centre  as  to  the  Left.  Nevertheless  the 
actual  leadership  was  in  the  hands  of  a  Centre  Prime 
Minister  for  the  first  eight  years  after  the  revolution  of 
1918,  working  with  a  composite  Ministry.  The  burning 
question  of  education  and  the  rights  of  Catholic  schools 
have  not  yet  been  settled ;  nor  was  the  Reichstag  willing 
to  make  a  Concordat  with  Rome.  Bavaria  however  signed 
a  Concordat  with  Rome  in  1926  and  (the  former  Kingdom 
of)  Wurttemherg  then  passed  a  religious  Bill  remarkable 
in  many  ways.  It  recognizes  and  subsidizes  three  forms  of 
religion:  Catholicism,  Lutheranism  and  the  Jewish  re¬ 
ligion.  Members  of  these  bodies  have  to  pay  a  Kirchen- 
steuer,  church-tax,  for  the  maintenance  of  their  ministers 
of  worship,  a  form  of  tithe  long  practiced,  but  highly  ob¬ 
jectionable.  It  puts  indeed  a  premium  on  infidelity,  and 
people  with  little  faith  are  too  often  tempted  in  these  hard 
days  to  save  themselves  from  paying  their  Church  tax 
(after  all  the  others)  by  giving  notice  that  they  wish  to 
give  up  their  creed.  Finally  on  June,  1929,  Prussia  itself 
signed  a  Concordat  with  Rome  with  due  regard  for  the 
present  needs  of  Catholics.  Berlin  and  Aix-la-Chapelle 
were  erected  into  Catholic  bishoprics  and  all  the  North 
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was  divided  into  three  provinces,  Paderbom-Hildesheim- 
Fulda,  constituting  the  central  one.  The  Concordat  was 
facilitated  by  the  establishment  of  a  papal  nuntiature  in 
Berlin  (a  thing  not  to  be  dreamed  of  in  pre-war  days) ; 
the  Nuncio  Pacelli  acted  as  plenipotentiary  of  the  Pope 
Pius  XI  and  at  the  same  time  representative  of  the  joint 
German  episcopate. 

The  Prussian  Lutherans  and  “Reformed”  strongly  op¬ 
posed  the  Bill  to  ratify  this  concordat,  mainly  out  of  loy¬ 
alty  to  Protestant  principles.  They  urged,  as  a  minimum 
measure,  that  ratification  should  be  deferred  till  Prussia 
could  conclude  a  Concordat  with  the  Lutheran  churches. 
This  was  theoretically  quite  fair,  only  the  difficulty  was 
that  these  state  churches  have  no  central  authority  in 
Berlin.  So  after  a  month’s  debate  the  Concordat  with 
Rome  was  passed  in  the  Prussian  Landtag  by  a  large  ma¬ 
jority.  This  Prussian  Landtag  is  of  course  not  of  the  Old 
Style,  but  of  the  New  Style,  with  a  Socialist  majority  and 
Prime  Minister.  Thereby  Catholic  prestige  is  somewhat 
enhanced,  but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  attach  to  this  Con¬ 
cordat  anjrthing  like  the  importance  of  Mussolini’s  Con¬ 
cordat  with  the  Pope.  It  substantially  just  provides 
equitable  working  regulations  for  the  status  quo  of  Ger¬ 
man  Catholicism  in  the  last  few  years.  The  church  gov¬ 
ernment  remains  much  the  same,  i.  e.,  the  bishops  con¬ 
tinue  the  administration  of  their  dioceses  and  the  visita¬ 
tion  of  parishes  once  in  five  years ;  and  likewise  every  five 
years  their  visit  to  Rome,  when  they  confer  verbally  with 
the  Pope  concerning  their  dioceses  and  religious  questions 
affecting  Germany. 

Part  II :  Creeds  and  Ideals 

Natural  science,  dealing  with  “things  seen”  has  still 
problems  enough  unsolved,  so  it  is  no  wonder  that  reli¬ 
gion,  supernatural  science,  dealing  with  “things  unseen” 
and  with  the  very  God,  also  has  problems  concerning 
which  men  have  not  yet  agreed.  The  chief  agreements 
reached  under  God’s  guidance  were  drawn  up  in  creeds 
in  early  centuries  and  preserved  through  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  best  of  the  Reformers  meant  to  keep  to  the  words 
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of  Nicene  Creed:  “I  believe  in  one  holy,  catholic  and 
apostolic  Church"  and  broke  from  Rome  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  it  was  not  the  old-time  church.  Even  the 
Confession  of  Augsburg  meant  to  be  representative  of  the 
One  Church  (see  Martin  Rade,  Protestantismus  und 
Katholicismus  im  neuen  Deutschland,  pp.  129F).  But  we 
saw  above  that  in  practice  as  many  churches  were  consti¬ 
tuted  as  there  were  states  (i.  e.,  some  300).  Lutherans 
and  Calvinists  accommodated  themselves  thereto  the  more 
readily  owing  to  the  prevalent  legal-religious  views  of 
the  divine  right  of  kings.  Many  princes  were  besides  only 
too  ready  to  prevent  Rome  from  having  any  say  in  their 
land,  so  they  willingly  took  the  church  (and  its  reve¬ 
nues!)  under  their  wing.  To  understand  the  general  trend, 
we  need  but  recall  how  England  fared  under  Henry  VIII. 

Luther  undoubtedly  held  to  the  teaching  of  the  Creeds 
as  to  the  Holy  Trinity  and  the  divine  and  human  natures 
in  Christ.  He  called  them  the  “articles  of  the  high  majesty 
of  God.”  He  also  strongly  stressed  the  inerrancy  of  the 
Bible.  These  principles  were  on  the  whole  safeguarded 
during  the  long  controversies  as  to  redemption,  grace 
and  Sacraments.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  evil  seeds  of 
rationalism  began  to  be  sown  in  Europe.  Principles  first 
enunciated  perhaps  in  England  by  Locke  and  Boling- 
broke,  then  in  France  by  Bayle,  were  eagerly  taken  up  by 
Voltaire.  That  dissolute  young  contemner  of  God  and 
state  and  king  was  imprisoned  several  times  and  then  in 
May,  1726,  exiled  to  England.  He  spent  two  years  and  a 
half  there  and  consigned  his  impressions  to  paper  in  his 
Lettres  Philosophiques!  The  letters  contained  side  at¬ 
tacks  on  the  French  clergy  and  a  direct  attack  on  Pascal, 
the  then  most  respected  champion  of  revealed  religion. 
Voltaire’s  discussion  of  England  wound  up  with: 

“If  there  were  only  one  religion  in  England,  one  would 
have  to  fear  its  despotism ;  if  there  were  two,  they  would 
cut  each  others’  throats;  but  there  are  thirty  of  them, 
and  so  they  live  happily  together.”  (End  of  Letter  VI). 

Did  we  call  Voltaire  a  contemner  of  God?  Nay,  but 
he  posed  as  a  good  theist ;  witness  the  verse  he  wrote : 

Christian  I  cease  to  he,  and  love  Thee  more  for  that. 
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This  was  the  man  whom  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia 
invited  most  instantly  to  come  to  Potsdam!  At  last  Vol¬ 
taire  went  as  honoured  guest  and  spent  nearly  three  years 
(1750-53)  with  Frederick.  In  the  end,  of  course,  Voltaire, 
the  revolutionary  republican,  broke  with  the  autocratic 
king,  but  it  all  helped  to  spread  irreligion  and  the  tenets  of 
the  Aufkldriing.  In  Berlin,  Leipzig,  and  all  the  little 
courts,  French  was  the  language  of  distinction  and  it 
took  its  tone  from  the  rationalist  Encyclopaedists.  At  the 
same  time  negative  Biblical  criticism  set  in,  so  on  the 
whole  the  Aufkldrung  was  an  enemy  that  swept  innum¬ 
erable  Lutherans  from  their  theological  standing  (Cf. 
Theol.  und  Glaube,  1925,  154-171:  Zum  Frieden  unter 
den  Konfessionen,  by  Prof.  Simon). 

A  reaction  set  in  in  the  19th  Century.  The  chief  cham¬ 
pions  of  positive  and  conservative  Protestantism  were 
Klieforth,  Philippi,  Vilmar,  and  Beck  and  Kubel.  On  the 
critico-liberal  side  were  the  leading  figures  of  F.  Strauss, 
Biedermann,  A.  Schweizer,  Lipsius  and  Otto  Pfleiderer. 
The  last  considered  revelation  a  “segment  from  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  human  mind.”  We  need  say  nothing  of 
Strauss’  well-known  Gospel  criticism,  nor  of  Wellhausen’s 
equally  well-known  reduction  of  the  Pentateuch.  The 
reader  will  find  an  excellently  clear  description  of  how 
the  book  of  Isaiah  has  fared  in  German  hands,  in  the  first 
part  of  a  notable  study  by  Professor  Kemper  Fullerton  of 
Oberlin:  Viewpoints  in  the  discussion  of  Isaiah's  hopes  of 
the  future  {Journal  of  Bibl.  Lit.,  Vol.  XLI,  p.  Iff) . 

Towards  the  end  of  the  19th  century  (1890-1900)  an 
effort  at  compromise  between  orthodox-positives  and  lib¬ 
erals  was  made  by  men  like  R.  Rothe,  Martensen,  J.  Mul¬ 
ler  and  J.  P.  Lange.  Ritschl  then  made  his  attempt  to  dis¬ 
solve  the  New  Testament  and  its  ideas  entirely.  He  failed 
egregiously;  his  school  has  split  into  a  Right  and  Left. 
So  Seeberg  (see  heading  of  our  paper)  called  as  early  as 
1903  for  a  truly  positive  Protestant  theology,  able  to  ex¬ 
press  the  truths  of  revelation  in  a  modern  but  objectively 
true  way.  He  considered  that  to  this  end  it  would  be  of 
great  profit  to  return  to  Luther's  religious  outlook.  See 
too  the  sober  Protestant  views  of  G.  Holstein  in  Die 
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Grundlagen  des  evangelischen  Kirchenrechts,  Tubingen, 
1928. 

If  the  Aufklarung  had  worked  subversive  of  religion, 
another  enemy  proved  even  more  formidable:  Kantism. 
We  cannot  pass  it  by  here,  for  with  Germans  philosophy 
and  theology  blend  together  and  so  form  in  their  minds 
their  Weltanschauung — ^that  untranslatable  word !  Kant’s 
system  moreover  (for  those  who  accepted  it)  undermined 
the  validity  of  human  judgment  and  reflection,  the  valid¬ 
ity  of  man’s  conception  of  causality  and  even  of  God. 
The  mild  doubtings  of  Hume  and  Locke  were  out-bid  a 
thousand  times  in  this  system.  Yet  was  it  not  a  complete 
philosophy,  but  rather  a  form  of  prolegomena,  a  theory 
of  the  working  of  mind.  The  followers  of  Kant  took  their 
cue  from  it  in  part  for  the  elaboration  of  their  own 
philosophies,  glad  to  have  such  an  excellently  shifting 
basis  on  which  to  work  out  their  wild  themes  irresponsi¬ 
bly;  cf.  for  instance  Hegel’s  transcendental  pantheism. 
One  after  another  new  systems  were  born  and  died.  The 
philosophers  fought  among  themselves,  but  mostly  still 
honoured  Kant.  Indeed  at  the  Kant  jubilees  in  1904  and 
1924  the  cry  was  raised :  back  to  Kant  for  a  fresh  start. 
Cf.  V.  Cathrein :  Kant  u.  die  neuere  deutsche  Philo^ophie 
(Theol  Quartalschrift.  Linz,  1929,  January).  But  what 
will  be  the  good  of  that?  Just  this,  that  Kant  still  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  objectively  true — the  thing  in  itself — ^though 
so  deeply  hidden  in  phenomena.  But  will  it  be  healthy  and 
profitable  to  grope  about  the  mental  maze  with  this  Ari- 
adne-thread  ?  Must  mankind  go  this  way  to  find  the  world 
and  its  God  and  so  at  last  start  being  religious? 

It  is  clearly  now  no  wonder  that  the  mass  of  German 
university  students  lose  all,  or  nearly  all,  belief  in  Chris¬ 
tianity;  no  wonder  that  their  pastors,  when  not- them¬ 
selves  infected,  have  to  contend  with  overwhelming  odds. 

Let  us  now  examine  in  what  way  the  Aufklarung  and 
Kant  propaganda  affected  the  Catholic  Church  in  Ger¬ 
many.  Rationalistic  principles  won  some  ground  in  Court 
circles,  not  indeed  as  against  definite  dogma,  which  was 
flanked  by  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  and  spon¬ 
taneous  Catholic  conservatism,  but  by  indirect  ways.  In 
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Bavaria  and  Austria  the  rulers  of  the  land  encroached  on 
many  rights  of  the  clergy  and  interfered  in  religious  edu¬ 
cation  and  public  worship.  The  Austrian  Josephinism  was 
particularly  high-handed  and  gave  much  offence  at  Rome. 
The  suppression  of  the  Jesuits  in  1773  was  considered  a 
great  point  scored  by  regalists  and  legalists. 

After  the  Napoleonic  wars  the  task  of  reorganization 
was  a  heavy  one,  specially  in  the  matter  of  getting  semin¬ 
aries  for  the  clergy  afloat.  The  result  of  the  Aufkldrung- 
zeit  showed  itself  not  in  unorthodoxy  but  rather  in  a 
spiritual  nonchalance.  Ye*  this  was  not  quite  general  for 
in  connection  with  the  seminary  at  Rottenburg  stood  the 
Catholic  Theological  Faculty  of  Tubingen,  which  started 
as  early  as  1819,  a  very  valuable  quarterly:  Die  Theolo- 
gische  Quartalschrift.  Besides,  a  number  of  great  pre¬ 
lates  went  forth  from  the  seminaries,  thus  Cardinal  von 
Geissel  of  Cologne  and  Bishop  Ketteler  of  Mainz.  These 
entered  the  public  scene  shortly  after  the  previous  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Cologne  had  been  so  roughly  imprisoned,  as  men¬ 
tioned  above ;  an  event  that  thoroughly  roused  the  Catho¬ 
lics  of  the  Rheinland  and  led  to  a  lasting  revival.  Then 
through  the  energy  of  Bishop  Ketteler,  Catholic  social 
work  was  got  into  full  swing  among  the  working  classes. 

As  to  Kantism,  the  clergy  hardly  came  under  its  in¬ 
fluence,  but  Catholic  students  in  the  universities  often 
found  it  a  great  peril  to  their  faith  and  do  so  to  this  day, — 
if  we  take  Kantism  in  a  wider  sense  to  include  derivative 
forms  later  in  vogue.  It  tends  to  make  them  unbelievers, — 
but  does  not  bring  them  any  nearer  Protestantism.  The 
chief  theological  controversy  centered  around  the  theory 
of  G.  Hermes  (died  1831)  who  thought  one  should  start 
theological  speculation  with  real  doubt  and  that  then  the 
truths  of  Christianity  could  be  demonstrated  with  abso¬ 
lute  certainty.  Similarly  A.  Gunther  (died  1863)  over¬ 
stressed  the  power  of  reason,  as  though  it  could  come  to 
know  of  itself  the  mysteries  of  faith.  We  detect  just  a 
touch  of  rationalism  here. 

Within  the  last  fifty  years  notable  works  on  positive 
Catholic  theology  have  been  produced,  one  of  the  chief 
ones  being  Scheeben's  Mysterien  des  Christentums.  Fr. 
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Lippert’s  writings  of  Prof.  Adams’ :  Wesen  des  Katholizis- 
mus  (English  translation,  1929).  The  philosophic  and 
theological  atmosphere  in  such  works  is  getting  almost 
every  year  more  clear  and  definite,  thanks  chiefly  to  the 
action  of  Pope  Leo  XIII  who  strongly  forwarded  the  study 
of  the  writings  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  notably  of  his 
Summa  Theologica.  This  has  led  to  a  neo-scholastic  move¬ 
ment  in  many  lands,  notably  at  the  Universities  of  Lou¬ 
vain  and  Milan  and  at  the  Catholic  University  of  Paris. 
In  Germany  the  writings  of  Father  Grabmann  have  done 
much  to  popularize  the  teaching  of  St.  Thomas,  while  Pro¬ 
fessor  Clemens  Baumker  (died  1924)  has  rendered  yet 
solider  service  in  conjunction  with  Cardinal  Ehrle  as 
general  editor  of  26  volumes  of  works  of  the  Schoolmen 
and  their  predecessors. 

Now  Saint  Thomas  bases  his  theology  substantially  on 
St.  Augustine,  and  his  philosophy  substantially  on  Aris¬ 
totle, — ^two  of  the  greatest  thinkers  of  the  world.  Let  us 
mention  here  at  least  one  of  his  doctrines,  which  is  of 
value  not  only  against  Kantism  but  also  against  panthe¬ 
ism,  materialism  and  false  mysticism.  It  is  his  teaching 
as  to  the  analogy  of  being.  God  is  BEING  in  the  absolute 
sense,  while  creatures  are  being  in  a  true  sense  indeed, 
but  only  relatively.  They  have  being  by  participation, — 
God-given  being;  And  in  Him  they  have  their  being ;  yes, 
God  is  immanent  in  the  creature, — but  he  is  also  transcen¬ 
dent,  a  Being  immeasurably  superior  to  us.  He  is  closer 
to  us  than  our  inmost  thought  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
exalted  beyond  our  puny  reach.  Father  Przywara  repeat¬ 
edly  stresses  the  importance  of  this  Augustinian  teaching 
in  his  newly  published  volumes,  Ringen  der  Gegenivart. 
The  manifold  errors  that  bring  many  religious  sys¬ 
tems  to  ruin  often  arise  from  the  neglect  of  one  or  other 
of  these  complementary  aspects  of  the  divinity  and  of 
the  world. 

To  sum  up  we  say  that  at  the  present  day  in  Germany 
three  return-cries  are  repeatedly  heard  from  very  differ¬ 
ent  quarters : 

Back  to  Luther! 

Back  to  Kant! 

Back  to  Saint  Thonrns! 
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None  of  these  calls  are  meant  in  the  absolute  sense  of 
simple  reversion;  the  new  movements  mean  to  be  up-to- 
date  and  to  discard  what  are  merely  the  old  bones  of  the 
past ;  what  is  being  worked  for  is  neo-Lutheranism,  neo- 
Kantism,  neo-Thomism.  Germany  is  realizing  that  she 
must,  metaphorically  speaking,  sponge  out  her  nineteenth 
century  to  a  very  great  extent  and  set  to  work  more  co¬ 
herently  and  systematically. 

These  are  mighty  undertakings.  To  what  are  they 
likely  to  lead?  Obviously  much  depends  on  the  intrinsic 
vital  value  of  the  principles  championed  by  our  three 
groups  of  thinkers  and  believers,  but  unless  ABLE 
LEADERS,  GREAT  PERSONALITIES  be  forthcoming, 
we  fear  that  not  much  will  be  achieved.  Are  such  to 
be  found?  The  chief  champion  of  neo-Protestantism  of 
dogmatic  character  is  probably  Professor  Erich  Peter¬ 
son,  of  Bonn.  In  1927  he  made  a  much-talked  of  lecture 
on  “What  is  theology?”  stressing  the  need  of  dogma.  A 
small  book  of  his  appeared  in  1928 :  Die  Kirche.  He  speaks 
of  the  need  of  a  hierarchy  with  apostolic  succession,  and 
people  have  already  thought  they  recognized  something 
very  like  Newman’s  Oxford  Movement  in  it  all.  But  it 
seems  that  Peterson’s  principles  are  purely  idealistic; 
when  he  speaks  of  dogma  he  means  transcendental  dog¬ 
mas,  which  are  mainly  an  obj activation  of  MIND.  This 
is  the  more  likely  as  he  has  grown  out  of  the  theological 
school  of  Karl  Barth,  who  denies  the  possibility  of  both 
negative  and  positive  theology  and  projects  all  theological 
problems  into  the  beyond,  into  the  unknowable  God.  Have 
we  not  here  the  old  German  mix  between  subjective  and 
objective?  We  will  however  hope  for  the  best,  and  in  any 
case  prefer  Peterson’s  method  to  the  line,  deeply  religious 
indeed,  but  far  too  modernistic,  adopted  by  Dr.  Heiler  in 
his  work — Der  Katholicismiis  (Munich,  1923).  The  latter 
rejects  all  definite  dogmas  and  revels  in  the  symbolic  and 
mystic.  When  he  speaks  of  Catholicism,  he — like  so  many 
others — means  a  Catholic  universalism,  transcending  the 
narrow  Catholic  Church,  transcending  Christianity  itself ! 
From  this  point  of  view  he  seems  to  go  nearly  as  far  as  the 
Theosophist  Dr.  Keyserlin  and  his  School  of  Wisdom; 
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see  their  Jahrhiich  der  Schule  der  Weisheit,  publ.  at  Darm¬ 
stadt  from  1924  onwards.  All  this,  excepting  Prof.  Peter¬ 
son’s  program,  will  bring  us  closer  neither  to  Luther  nor 
to  Christ. 

As  for  Kantism,  we  note  that  its  chief  modern  expo¬ 
nent,  Paul  Natorp,  died  in  1924.  As  he  sank  into  the 
grave,  the  star  of  neo-Kantism  had  risen  above  the  tur¬ 
bid  philosophic  horizon,  through  recent  studies  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  two  Kant  centenaries  mentioned  above. 
For  one  has  learnt  to  distinguish  between  Kant  and  Kant. 
It  is  Kant’s  BETTER  SELF,  his  FIRST  THOUGHTS,  his 
belief  in  metaphysics  and  objective  reality  that  are  now 
preconized,  as  distinguished  from  his  later  mind-locked 
system.  The  new  leaders  here  are  Adickes,  Hartmann  and 
Heimsoeth.  Now  this  is  in  itself  highly  promising,  for 
now  we  are  back  in  the  broad  track  of  world-philosophy 
from  Plato  and  Aristotle  via  Saint  Augustine  and  Saint 
Thomas  to  Leibnitz  and  Kant. 

It  is  no  doubt  a  great  merit  of  Father  Przywara,  to 
have  strongly  underlined  the  importance  of  this  revolution 
in  Kantism  for  Catholic  philosophy  and  Weltanschauung. 
Till  now  Thomism  had  been  despised  in  non-Catholic  quar¬ 
ters  and  there  was  no  Catholic  well-equipped  enough  to 
present  the  case  for  scholasticism  in  the  great  reviews  so  as 
to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  modern  man.  Father  Przy¬ 
wara  has  now  succeeded  in  doing  this;  his  der  Ge- 

genwart  gives  us  in  systematized  form  his  essays  philo¬ 
sophic  and  religious  published  during  the  last  seven  years. 
He  has  won  the  respect  of  public  opinion,  religious  or  irre¬ 
ligious,  a  privilege  few  Catholics  enjoy  save  Dr.  Karl 
Mut,  editor  of  the  monthly  Hochland,  and  his  collabora¬ 
tors. 

Not  only  has  the  learned  Jesuit  diagnosed  with  great 
acumen  the  ills  of  modern  thought  in  Germany  (and  be¬ 
yond),  but  he  has  also  a  remedy  to  suggest.  And  this  is 
nothing  else  than  John  Henry  Newman’s  Grammar  of  As¬ 
sent, — to  be  welded  with  Thomism!  This  will  be  neo- 
Thomism  with  a  vengeance.  The  proposal  will  no  doubt 
make  many  a  scholastic  theologian  look  aghast.  The 
more  so  as  Newman  is  considered  in  some  quarters  to 
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savor  of  modernism.  But  surely  it  is  well  worth  paus¬ 
ing  to  inquire  whether  Newman’s  illative  sense  is  not  just 
the  missing  link  in  the  Kantian  mentality  as  between  sub¬ 
ject  and  object,  as  between  a  human  PERSON  (=a  will¬ 
ing  and  thinking  complex)  and  objective  truth.  Some¬ 
thing  of  the  breadth  of  the  questions  involved  may  be  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  following  scheme : 


PLATO  ARISTOTLE 

(God  in  all)  (Full  reality  of  the  material 

I  world) 


AUGUSTINE 

(God  all  in  all)  (God  in  and  above  creation)*"*^ 


(God- All) 

SPINOS A 
Pantheism,  etc. 


THOMAS  OF  AQUIN 
(God  immanent  and  transcen¬ 
dent) 

(Moderate  realism  in  creation) 
(Balance  of  intellectualism  and 
voluntarism  in  man) 

1 


NEWMAN 


(Illative  sense  proceeding 
from  mind  and  volition, 
attaining  world-reality.) 


The  learned  Jesuit  has  no  doubt  understood  Newman 
correctly  (indeed  he  has  long  been  in  communication  with 
Newman’s  brethren  at  Birmingham)  ;  but  one  may  doubt 
whether  Newmanism  can  be  so  easily  grafted  on  to  Thom- 
ism  and  thence  on  to  the  German  modern  mind.  Will  it 
not  be  putting  a  square  Newmannish  peg  into  a  round 
Kantian  hole? — However,  as  in  the  case  of  Professor 
Peterson,  we  will  hope  for  the  best. 


From  this,  however,  erratic  sketch  of  religion  in  Ger¬ 
many  the  reader  will  gather  that  speculation  is  as  rife 
there  as  ever  and  that  religion  is  still  very  much  “in  solu¬ 
tion,”  as  Anthony  Hope  would  say.*  In  their  quandary 

♦This  impression  will  be  only  confirmed  if  the  reader  makes  his 
own  the  two  new  volumes  of  Dr.  Carl  Schweitzer:  Das  religiose 
Deutschland  der  Gegenwart  (Hochvoeg  Verlag,  Berlin,  S.  W.  61). 
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many  thinkers  are  taking  to  study  the  Catholic  Weltan¬ 
schauung.  For  instance,  at  the  fifth  International  Con¬ 
gress  for  History  of  Religion  in  Lund  (Sept.  27-30, 1929) , 
Sweden,  where  65  German  scholars  were  present,  the  view 
was  repeatedly  expressed  that  science  of  religion  needs 
a  philosophic  backbone;  while  in  their  German  press  re¬ 
ports,  Prof.  Steffes  and  Prof.  Aufhauser  stressed  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  more  Catholic  co-operation,  as  on  many  ques¬ 
tions  Catholic  views  were  winning  recognition. 


THE  IDEA  OF  GOD  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  MODERN 

SCIENCE 

BY  THE  REVEREND  PROFESSOR  JOHN  E.  WISH  ART 
SAN  ANSELMO,  CALIF. 

Do  we  need  a  new  idea  of  God  ?  We  do — we  always  do. 
“Canst  thou  by  searching  find  out  God?  Canst  thou  find 
out  the  Almighty  unto  perfection  ?  It  is  high  as  heaven : 
what  canst  thou  do?  Deeper  than  Sheol;  what  canst  thou 
know?”  (Job  11:7-8).  In  this  realm  our  conceptions  are 
ever  partial  and  inadequate.  Each  advance  in  knowledge, 
each  discovery  of  the  secrets  of  the  universe,  each  ex¬ 
perience  of  life  that  deepens  our  own  characters,  may  well 
teach  us  something  new  about  the  Father  of  our  spirits. 
The  new  need  not  falsify  or  stultify  the  old,  but  it  will 
give  breadth  and  depth.  A  devout  peasant  may  not  think 
of  God  as  does  a  believing  sage  who  has  laid  up  great 
stores  of  knowledge,  yet  both  may  be  living  in  fellowship 
with  Him  and  have  an  acquaintance  with  Him  which  is 
real  as  far  as  it  goes. 

And  the  history  of  religious  progress  has  been  the  his¬ 
tory  of  enlarging  ideas  of  God.  The  Almighty  was  known 
and  worshipped  before  the  time  of  Amos  and  Hosea  and 
Isaiah  but  the  value  of  the  great  prophets  was  that  they 
revealed  novel  conceptions  of  the  righteousness,  the 
majesty  and  the  love  of  Jehovah.  It  was  a  long  step  in 
advance,  though  a  step  in  the  same  direction,  when  Jesus 
mingled  with  men  and  said  to  them,  “He  that  hath  seen 
me,  hath  seen  the  Father.”  And  still  there  is  new  light 
to  break  from  the  word  and  the  works  of  God.  We  cer¬ 
tainly  have  no  interest  in  denying  that  recent  science  with 
its  overwhelming  teachings  as  to  the  immeasurable  vast¬ 
ness  of  the  universe  and  the  infinitesimal  minuteness  of 
the  little  systems  out  of  which  it  is  built,  calls  for  larger 
views  concerning  its  Creator.  The  words  which  Michael 
Angelo  wrote  under  the  painting  of  a  promising  young 
artist  would  apply  to  our  highest  conceptions  of  the  Eter¬ 
nal — “amplius” — ^broader. 

“Let  knowledge  grow  from  more  to  more 
But  more  of  reverence  in  us  dwell 
That  mind  and  soul  according  well 
May  make  one  music  as  before 
But  vaster.” 


(Tennyson) 
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But  there  are  voices  to-day,  some  of  them  rather  stri¬ 
dent,  which  are  calling  loudly  for  a  scientific  religion.  Now 
it  is  certainly  true  that  one  cannot  keep  his  science  and 
his  religion  in  two  separate  mental  compartments,  her¬ 
metically  sealed,  so  that  they  can  never  touch  one  another. 
There  have  been  discoveries  that  have  made  some  beliefs 
untenable.  I  should  be  willing  to  agree  that  we  cannot 
hold  to  a  religion  which  can  be  shown  to  be  unscientific. 
But  having  admitted  so  much,  I  may  add  that  I  doubt 
the  possibility  of  a  scientific  religion,  if  it  be  meant  that 
its  experiences  must  be  tested  by  scientific  methods  and  its 
truths  supported  by  scientific  evidence.  The  two  things 
belong  in  different  spheres.  It  is  futile  to  say  that  the 
one  is  concerned  with  nature,  the  other  with  a  mystical 
region  which  is  entered  by  faith.  Man  with  his  large 
discourse  of  reason  looking  before  and  after,  with  his 
aspirations  and  hopes,  with  his  love  of  beauty  and  his 
sense  of  duty,  is  also  a  part  of  nature — nay,  the  highest 
part  of  nature,  and  therefore  the  probability  is  that  in 
him  will  be  found  the  clue  to  the  meaning  of  the  whole. 
If,  for  convenience,  we  use  the  word.  Science,  of  the  physi¬ 
cal  world  alone,  we  must  not  forget  that  in  so  doing  we 
are  employing  it  to  designate  only  a  part  of  what  it  stands 
for.  In  reality,  science  deals  with  what  can  be  measured 
and  weighed.  Its  exactness,  in  which  it  surpasses  some 
other  disciplines,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  has  limited  its 
view  (and  quite  rightly),  to  that  field  in  which  exact 
methods  will  work.  One  secret  of  the  progress  of  knowl¬ 
edge  has  been  such  division  of  labor.  But  it  is  surely  the 
height  of  folly  to  assume  that  the  corner  of  the  vineyard 
in  which  one  labors  is  the  only  place  in  which  truth  may 
be  gleaned.  If  our  methods  shut  out  certain  facts  of  the 
universe  so  much  the  worse  for  our  methods. 

“You  think  the  rustic  cackle  of  your  burgh 
The  murmur  of  the  world.’' 

Science,  according  to  one  of  its  most  eminent  represen¬ 
tatives,  deals  only  with  “pointer  readings.”  But  we  have 
no  instruments  of  precision  by  which  we  can  take  “pointer 
readings”  on  heroism  or  self-sacrifice.  You  cannot  weigh 
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a  mother's  devotion.  You  cannot  measure  faith,  hope  and 
love.  It  is  artistic  blasphemy  to  estimate  in  dollars  and 
cents  the  value  of  a  painting  of  Raphael  or  a  song  of 
Schubert.  And  Religion  and  Ethics  and  Esthetics,  which 
deal  with  these  higher  values,  have  their  own  rights  and 
stand  on  their  own  feet,  for  they  too  are  in  touch  with 
realities,  they  too  deal  with  nature — with  nature  at  its 
highest.  We  no  more  need  a  scientific  religion,  in  the 
strict  sense,  then  we  need  a  religious  science. 

But  there  are  those  who  say  that  modern  science  has 
put  religion  quite  out  of  court,  and  in  particular  that  the 
Christian  idea  of  God  is  no  longer  tenable.  Without  ad¬ 
mitting  for  a  moment  that  science  has  the  final  word  in 
this  higher  realm,  I  wish  to  raise  the  question.  What  has 
it  to  say  against  the  doctrine  which  is  the  common  treas¬ 
ure  of  believers?  I  can  deal  only  with  the  great  primary 
conceptions.  And  much  teaching  to  which  I  firmly  hold, 
the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  the  plan  of  Redemption  will 
not  be  touched  upon  except  incidentally — if  for  no  other 
reason,  because  here  science  has  no  right  to  interpose  even 
with  a  negative. 

I.  Does  modem  science  forbid  us  to  affirm  that  God  is 
in  the  highest  sense  a  person,  immanent  in  His  universe 
yet  transcendent  above  it,  with  whom  we  as  persons  can 
have  dealings?  I  shall  not  be  diverted  from  my  course 
by  objections  to  the  effect  that  the  infinite  personality 
cannot  be  like  ourselves.  His  thoughts  are  not  our  thoughts 
nor  His  ways  our  ways.  What  I  do  assert  is  that  the  high¬ 
est  in  us  is  likest  God ;  that  our  intelligence,  our  purposes, 
our  love  are  adumbrations  of  the  all-inclusive  intelligence 
and  purposes  and  love.  If  the  word  Personality  seems  to 
be  a  stumbling  block,  as  suggesting  human  limitations, 
let  us  say  that  God  is  super-personal.  But  we  should 
probably  be  nearer  the  truth  if-  we  insisted  that  person¬ 
ality,  which  in  us  is  partial  and  undeveloped,  is  found  in 
perfection  in  Him  alone. 

Now  it  has  seemed  to  me,  as  a  layman  occasionally  lis¬ 
tening  from  afar  to  the  reports  of  the  experts,  that  au¬ 
thoritative  science  is  giving  all  the  room  for  religion  that 
we  can  ask.  And  when  a  professor  of  history  and  sociology 
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urges  that  no  intelligent  man  can  in  view  of  the  new 
knowledge  accept  the  orthodox  idea  of  God,  one  wonders 
whether  he  has  made  some  new  discoveries  of  which  Pro¬ 
fessors  Millikan  and  Osborne  and  Conklin  and  Whitehead 
and  Pupin  and  Mather  and  Compton  are  ignorant.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Eddington  is  emphatic  in  asserting  that  science  has 
nothing  to  say  against  our  religious  aspirations.  Even 
Bertrand  Russell  discusses  the  book  of  the  former  in  the 
Century  Magazine  for  July  with  acquiescence  in  its  main 
positions,  though  he  qualifies  the  admission  with  such 
words  as  these,  “Professor  Eddington  proceeds  to  base 
optimistic  and  pleasant  conclusions  upon  the  scientific 
nescience  which  he  has  expounded  in  previous  pages.  This 
optimism  is  based  upon  the  time-honored  principle  that 
an5rthing  which  cannot  be  proved  untrue  may  be  assumed 
to  be  true,  a  principle  whose  falsehood  is  proved  by  the 
fortunes  of  bookmakers.  If  we  discard  this  principle  it 
is  difficult  to  see  what  ground  for  cheerfulness  modern 
physics  provides.”  The  implication  here  is  that  science  in 
its  limited  field  tells  the  whole  story,  that  if  its  verdict 
is  negative  there  is  no  further  evidence  upon  which  a  posi¬ 
tive  conclusion  can  be  based.  I  hold  that  the  validity  of 
our  religious  hopes  and  aspirations  can  be  thoroughly 
confirmed  in  those  realms  of  nature  which  are  higher 
than  the  physical.  But  I  am  not  ready  to  admit  that  even 
in  the  field  in  which  exact  science  operates,  the  answers 
to  our  questions,  at  least  as  to  the  personality  of  God,  are 
entirely  colorless. 

For  I  make  bold  to  say  that  the  intelligible  must  have 
come  from  intelligence,  and  that  the  physical  world  is  an 
intelligible  system,  whose  meaning  we  can  in  part  read 
and  which  must  be  the  work  of  a  supreme  intelligence. 
Here,  let  us  suppose,  is  a  volume  of  Homer.  Even  a 
man  who  does  not  read  Greek  will  find  traces  of  thought 
and  purpose  in  it.  The  marks  on  the  paper  have  forms 
and  groupings  which  are  manifestly  not  merely  hap¬ 
hazard.  Some  of  the  letters  look  much  like  those  which  are 
familiar.  The  lines  have  approximately  regular  lengths. 
He  will  be  sure  that  it  is  a  product  of  mind  not  of  acci¬ 
dent,  even  though  his  knowledge  of  the  message  of  that 
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mind  is  of  the  slightest.  But  let  him  begin  the  study  of 
the  beautiful  language  of  the  land  from  which  the  poem 
came  and  soon  he  will  be  able,  slowly,  sentence  by  sen¬ 
tence,  to  spell  out  something  of  the  meaning  of  the  im¬ 
mortal  classic ;  and  now  though  his  acquaintance  with  the 
work  is  most  fragmentary  and  inadequate  he  will  be  firmly 
convinced  that  an  intelligence  behind  these  pages  is  speak¬ 
ing  to  his  intelligence.  If  he  becomes  a  thorough  scholar 
so  that  he  can  read  the  great  epic  with  ease  and  delight, 
he  will  feel  that  he  is  in  a  kind  of  fellowship  with  the 
ancient  bard  and  can  think  his  thoughts  after  him.  Na¬ 
ture  is  such  a  book.  The  naive  observer  who  is  open- 
minded  can  see  enough  to  make  him  exclaim,  “The  heav¬ 
ens  declare  the  glory  of  God”  The  slight  scientific 
education  which  is  all  that  most  of  us  have  had,  is  enough 
to  give  more  convincing  views  of  the  purpose  that  is  re¬ 
vealed  even  in  the  physical  world.  And  among  the  ex¬ 
perts  who  can  read  the  records  of  the  earth  and  planets 
with  the  greatest  skill  (though  some  who  see  thought  in 
nature  strangely  doubt  if  a  thinker  is  its  author)  there 
are  not  a  few  of  the  highest  eminence  who  say : 

“This  world’s  no  blot  for  us 

Nor  blank:  it  means  intensely  and  means  good: 

To  find  its  meaning  is  my  meat  and  drink.” 

If  men  find  meaning  in  it,  the  meaning  is  there,  and 
it  is  there  because  a  mind  is  back  of  it. 

Now  all  science  is  based  on  the  faith  that  nature  is  in¬ 
telligible  and  every  success  of  science  is  a  vindication  of 
that  faith.  At  the  one  extreme  we  are  confronted  by  a 
universe  of  suns  and  planets  and  galactic  systems  and 
nebulae  so  vast  as  to  be  paralyzing  to  our  imaginations. 
Arithmetic,  Geometry,  Trignometry,  Calculus  are  expres¬ 
sions  of  human  thought.  What  right  have  we  to  suppose 
that  their  principles  are  true  beyond  the  orbit  of  Nep¬ 
tune?  Our  mathematics  cannot  be  valid  for  stars  and 
comets  unless  the  stars  and  comets  are  in  a  system  which 
operates  according  to  the  laws  of  our  mathematics,  which 
amounts  to  saying  unless  they  are  governed  by  a  reason 
similar  in  kind  and  at  least  equal  in  degree — (one  would 
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suppose  vastly  greater) — ^to  that  of  Kepler  and  Newton. 
And  the  proof  that  they  are  so  governed  is  afforded  in  the 
fact  that  our  human  calculations  with  reference  to  their 
movements  are  justified  by  events.  Their  actions  can  be 
predicted  in  advance.  The  experts  tell  us  that  a  comet 
will  reappear  at  such  a  time,  and  it  comes  promptly.  They 
say  there  will  be  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  or  of  the  moon  on 
a  certain  day  at  a  certain  hour  and  a  certain  minute  and 
that  it  can  be  seen  in  a  certain  part  of  the  world;  ob¬ 
servers  go  to  the  spot  with  perfect  confidence  and  they 
are  not  disappointed.  Leverrier  and  Adams,  by  human 
calculations  concluded  that  there  must  be  a  planet  beyond 
the  orbit  of  Uranus.  A  telescope  was  turned  to  the  re¬ 
gion  of  the  sky  where  this  thinking  said  it  ought  to  be — 
and  there  it  was ! 

It  may  be  said  that,  of  course,  if  mathematics  is  true, 
it  is  true  everywhere.  I  agree.  Assuredly  its  laws  are  the 
laws  of  the  universe.  They  have  not  been  made  by  man : 
they  have  been  discovered.  Newton  did  not  create  the 
Binomial  Theorem.  It  had  been  valid  from  all  eternity, 
and  he  merely  brought  it  to  light  among  men.  But  I  must 
repeat  that  these  abstruse  principles  which  govern  the 
physical  universe  are  essentially  thought  products,  requir¬ 
ing  the  highest  sort  of  intellectual  endowments  to  ex¬ 
plore  them  or  even  to  understand  them.  It  may  well  be 
that  there  are  not  more  than  a  dozen  men  who  can  com¬ 
prehend  the  reasonings  of  Professor  Einstein.  But  the 
stars  in  their  courses  act  as  if  they  had  this  knowledge. 
Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  book  of  nature  has 
these  meanings  which  the  most  gifted  men  have  slowly 
thought  out,  and  yet  that  there  is  no  universal  mind  whose 
message  we  thus  decipher?  An  ancient  philosopher  said, 
God  geometrizes. 

At  the  other  extreme  there  is  a  world  of  wonders  whose 
infinitesimal  minuteness  makes  thought  stagger.  Here 
the  experts  themselves  are  somewhat  uncertain  as  to  de¬ 
tails  and  it  behooves  the  amateur  to  walk  warily.  I  have 
no  special  information  as  to  the  1929  model  of  the  atom 
but  I  assume  that  the  theory  which  has  been  holding  the 
field  is  in  its  main  lines  unchanged. 
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The  one  thing  that  can  be  most  emphatically  said  then 
(if  these  new  ideas  be  true)  about  the  atoms  which  are 
the  constituents  of  matter,  is  that  they  are  intellectual 
constructions.  For  they  are  infinitesimal  solar  systems, 
so  small  that  no  microscope  can  make  them  visible,  with 
a  central  nucleus,  positive  in  its  electric  charge  around 
which  revolves  one  or  more  negative  electrons.  These 
cannot  move  at  random  but  their  possible  orbits  have  dis¬ 
tances  from  the  nucleus  corresponding  to  the  squares  of 
the  numbers  one,  two,  three,  four,  five  and  six.  When 
they  jump  from  an  outer  to  an  inner  path  they  emit  light ; 
or  their  changes  may  be  in  the  other  direction  under  ex¬ 
ternal  attraction;  they  may  even  be  lost  from  the  atom 
altogether  and  then  it  becomes  an  ion  wandering  in  search 
of  stray  electrons  to  restore  its  balance.  It  has  attrac¬ 
tions  and  repulsions  which  are  the  basis  of  combinations 
into  molecules  of  all  varieties  of  complexity.  The  most 
complicated  machine  that  the  genius  of  man  invents  is 
not  more  obviously  a  product  of  thought. 

Furthermore  these  atoms  as  a  whole  form  a  system,  a 
hierarchy,  the  place  of  each  corresponding  to  the  number 
of  planetary  electrons  that  in  its  normal  state  revolve 
around  the  nucleus.  The  series  begins  with  one,  hydrogen, 
and  ends  with  ninety-two,  uranium.  But  when  these  in¬ 
vestigations  began  to  lead  to  the  results  now  accepted, 
there  were  certain  gaps.  If  the  numerical  order  was  to 
be  regular  and  unbroken  there  must  be  some  elements  of 
which  no  trace  had  been  found.  Was  the  reasoning  then 
which  was  manifested  in  this  marvellous  structure  defec¬ 
tive?  Did  nature  not  work  exactly  according  to  the  rules 
of  arithmetic?  Scientists  felt,  whether  they  confessed  it 
or  not,  that  there  must  be  consistent  thinking  behind  na¬ 
ture,  and  that  these  omissions  made  the  system  illogical. 
They  searched  diligently  for  the  missing  elements.  The 
results  have  vindicated  their  faith  in  the  intelligence  at 
the  heart  of  things.  Gradually  the  ranks  have  been  closed 
until  there  remain,  I  think,  only  two  lacunae  and  the  ele¬ 
ments  which  belong  in  these  are  of  a  kind  which  for 
theoretical  reasons  might  be  expected  to  be  extremely 
rare.  Surely  this  was  nothing  less  than  thinking  God's 
thoughts  after  Him. 
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There  is  then  intelligence  of  the  highest  kind  operating 
with  precision  according  to  the  mathematical  principles 
discovered  by  Newton  and  Einstein  and  others,  in  that 
world  whose  minuteness  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  most 
powerful  microscope.  What  else  is  there?  Force!  Appar¬ 
ently  nothing  more.  Indeed  intelligence  operating,  is  in¬ 
telligence  using  force.  There  seems  to  be  general  agree¬ 
ment  among  scientists  that  the  old  doctrine  of  matter  is 
gone  forever.  The  physicists  have  given  it  up.  Some 
psychologists  still  lag  behind  the  procession.  The  electron 
is  not  a  thing  charged  with  negative  electricity.  It  is  sim¬ 
ply  a  negative  electric  charge :  the  proton  a  positive  elec¬ 
tric  charge.  They  even  tell  us  that  the  electron  does  not 
move  from  one  orbit  to  another.  Rather  it  is  now  at  one 
orbit,  now  at  another.  There  is  no  lumpish  matter,  only 
centers  of  force.  Even  the  atom,  small  as  it  is,  consists 
mostly  of  empty  space.  When  one  stands  upon  a  stone 
pavement  the  feeling  of  solidity  beneath  one  is  due  to  the 
pounding  of  myriads  of  electrons  against  the  soles  of 
one's  shoes,  themselves  made  up  of  electrons  and  protons. 
There  is  nothing  left  but  force  and  intelligence.  The  old 
distinction  between  mind  and  matter  still  holds,  but 
there  is  no  impassable  gulf  between  the  two  for  they  have 
a  common  origin. 

But  if  force  originates  in  intelligence  and  is  governed 
by  it  and  directed  toward  definite  ends — ^that  is  just  what 
we  mean  by  WILL.  Thought  acting  with  a  purpose  is 
will.  And  if  the  energy  working  in  atoms  and  solar  sys¬ 
tems  is  the  energy  of  a  thinker  who  is  accomplishing 
certain  results,  it  is  futile  to  talk  of  blind  force.  No, 

*‘But  here  is  the  finger  of  God,  a  fiash  of  the  will  that  can. 
Existent  behind  all  laws,  that  made  them,  and,  lo,  they  are/' 

Now  intelligence  and  will  assuredly  imply  personality 
or  rather  constitute  personality.  I  am  quite  unable  to 
understand  what  is  intended  by  some  writers  who  talk  of 
an  impersonal  intelligence  and  an  impersonal  will.  They 
seem  to  me  to  be  using  words  without  meaning.  I  can 
as  easily  comprehend  the  significance  of  such  phrases  as 
unconscious  consciousness,  untrue  truth,  non-existent  ex- 
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istence.  To  call  the  dull  travail  of  a  universe  which  pushes 
on  into  the  future  and  achieves  an  order  which  had  never 
been  planned,  and  reaches  ends  which  had  never 
been  purposed,  rising  to  the  level  of  consciousness  only 
in  man — ^to  call  this  intelligence  and  will,  is  to  trifle  with 
language,  it  is  to  darken  counsel  by  words  without  knowl¬ 
edge.  I  make  bold  to  affirm  that  nature  even  on  the  physi¬ 
cal  plane  requires  for  its  explanation  a  God  who  is  a  per¬ 
son,  and  therefore  may  indeed  well  be  immanent  in  His 
world,  but  is  superior  to  it  and  is  not  imprisoned  with¬ 
in  it. 

If  any  one  object  that  such  consideration  do  not  tell 
us  whether  there  be  one  God  or  many  and  that  the  cosmos 
may  have  a  multitude  of  intelligences  and  wills  which  sus¬ 
tain  its  different  parts,  I  must  demur  on  scientific 
grounds.  The  spectroscope  shows  just  the  same  elements 
in  suns  and  stars  and  nebulae  as  are  to  be  found  on  earth. 
What  is  the  raw  material,  if  we  may  so  speak,  of  the 
“island  universes,”  of  which  the  galactic  system  to  which 
our  sun  belongs,  is  one.  Electrons  and  protons,  these  two, 
and  they  may  ultimately  be  proved  to  be  one.  Prof.  J.  A. 
Thompson  thinks  that  there  are  only  two  things  in  the 
whole  creation,  electricity  and  souls.  God’s  work  is  one. 
The  illimitable  variety  and  order  and  beauty  are  built 
up  out  of  the  simplest  elements.  Like  a  great  musician 
who  composes  a  titanic  symphony  from  the  notes  of  the 
scale,  the  artist  of  creation  has  used  still  fewer  notes  to 
produce  the  majestic  music  of  the  spheres.  The  essential 
unity  of  the  worlds  is  evidence  that  they  are  made  and 
sustained  by  one  Person. 

II.  Does  modern  science  forbid  us  to  think  that  God 
cares  for  our  values,  that  He  is  good?  Is  the  universe 
friendly?  Is  it  unscientific  to  believe  in  divine  love,  in  di¬ 
vine  suffering,  in  divine  redemption? 

One  way  in  which  modern  physical  research  has  seemed 
to  make  faith  difficult  for  some  is  by  its  stupendous  reve¬ 
lation  of  the  vastness  of  the  universe.  This  sort  of  ques¬ 
tioning  is  not  indeed  new.  It  troubled  the  psalmist  of  old : 

“When  I  consider  Thy  heavens,  the  work  of  Thy  fingers, 

The  moon  and  stars  which  Thou  has  ordained; 

What  is  man,  that  Thou  art  mindful  of  him? 

And  the  son  of  man,  that  Thou  visitest  him?" 
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But  science  has  emphasized  and  broadened  the  ancient 
problem.  This  earth  on  which  we  live  is  not  the  center 
of  the  system  to  which  it  belongs,  but  one  of  the  smaller 
members.  Even  the  central  sun  of  our  planet  is  not  large 
as  suns  go,  and  is  merely  one  of  the  members  of  the  great 
group  that  forms  the  Milky  Way.  And  there  are  many 
other  such  groups,  the  little  patches  of  nebulae  that  swim 
into  sight  in  the  telescope  being  often  island  universes 
on  what  seems  to  us  the  boundary  of  space.  Here  meas¬ 
urement  by  millions  of  miles  is  impracticable  and  the 
celestial  yard-stick  is  the  light  year  or  sometimes  the 
parsec.  According  to  the  Einstein  Theory  space  is  finite 
but  the  diameter  of  the  universe  is  estimated,  I  think,  at 
some  three  hundred  thousand  light  years.  And  some  feel 
that  it  is  intolerable  egotism  on  our  part,  insignificant 
dwellers  on  an  insignificant  globe,  to  call  God  our  father 
and  to  think  that  we  are  His  children. 

The  objection  impresses  the  imagination.  But  it  is  es¬ 
sentially  anthropomorphic.  It  derives  its  spaciousness 
from  the  assumption  that  God  is  altogether  such  an  one  as 
ourselves.  A  study  of  the  doctrine  of  the  atom  ought  to 
be  enough  to  make  us  refuse  to  let  reason  be  bludgeoned 
by  mere  bigness.  The  infinite  mind  acts  as  freely  and,  so 
to  say,  bestows  as  much  care  upon  the  little  solar  systems 
that  constitute  the  atom  as  upon  island  universes  myriads 
of  light-years  in  diameter.  The  universal  intelligence 
must  surely  be  both  microscopic  and  telescopic.  Such 
knowledge  is  too  wonderful  for  us  because  we  are  so  lim¬ 
ited.  We  cannot  comprehend  some  things  because  they 
are  too  great ;  we  are  baffled  by  other  things  because  they 
are  too  small;  and  we  cannot  give  attention  equally  to 
the  whole  and  each  of  its  parts,  to  the  inclusive  plan  and 
the  fine  details.  But  is  it  not  fundamentally  egotistic  to 
insist,  as  this  objection  really  does,  that  He  shares  our 
imperfections?  What  do  bigness  and  littleness  mean  to 
Him  for  whose  knowledge  nothing  is  too  vast,  for  whose 
inspection  nothing  is  too  minute?  The  fact  that  we  live 
on  this  little  earth  and  that  our  bodies  must  mingle  again 
with  its  dust,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  whether 
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God  is  mindful  of  us.  As  has  been  said,  I  refuse  to  be 
astronomically  intimidated. 

Surely  the  test  of  value  with  God  is  not  size.  The  suns 
and  planets,  the  galactic  systems  and  nebulae — what  are 
they?  Just  atoms  composed  of  electrons  and  protons,  the 
same  material  that  surrounds  us  here.  I  have  said  that 
Professor  J.  A.  Thompson  held  that  there  were  only  two 
ultimates  in  creation— electricity  and  souls,  which  of 
the  two  shall  we  suppose  to  be  the  more  valuable  in  the 
sight  of  God;  that  which  is  merely  the  putting  forth  of 
His  power,  or  that  which  is  the  reflection  of  His  own 
likeness?  Comte  wrote  rather  profanely,  that  the  heavens 
declared  not  the  glory  of  God  but  the  glory  of  Keppler 
and  Newton.  More  truly  could  it  be  said  that  the  heav¬ 
ens  declared  the  glory  of  God,  but  that  some  of  that  glory 
is  reflected  upon  the  men  who  think  His  thoughts  after 
Him.  Doubtless  according  to  any  sane  scale  of  values  the 
soul  even  of  a  child,  made  in  the  image  of  God  and  cap¬ 
able  of  fellowship  with  Him  and  of  sympathy  with  His 
purposes,  is  a  greater  thing  than  the  moon  and  stars  that 
without  freedom  or  choice  blindly  obey  His  will.  It  is 
not  to  think  unworthily  of  Him  whom  the  heavens  and 
the  heavens  of  heavens  cannot  contain,  to  believe  that  He 
visits  men  and  has  respect  unto  the  lowly. 

But  there  is  another  point  of  view,  looking  from  which 
faith  often  falters.  The  difliculty  is  put  in  deathless  words 
by  Tennyson : 

“Who  trusted  God  was  love  indeed. 

And  love  creation’s  highest  law, 

Though  nature,  red  in  tooth  and  claw 
With  ravin,  shrieked  against  his  creed.” 

If  nature  is  God's  activity  on  the  physical  plane,  and 
God  is  love,  why  is  nature  so  cruel  ?  Why  do  earthquakes 
and  storms  and  floods  destroy  the  innocent  with  the 
guilty?  A  great  thinker,  John  Stuart  Mill,  who  was  an 
honest  man  and  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God,  has 
drawn  up  this  indictment :  “In  sober  truth,  nearly  all  the 
things  which  men  are  hanged  or  imprisoned  for  doing  to 
one  another,  are  nature’s  everyday  performances. . . .  Na- 
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ture  impales  men,  breaks  them  as  if  on  the  wheel,  casts 
them  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts,  bums  them  to  death, 
crushes  them  with  stones  like  the  first  Christian  martyr, 
starves  them  with  hunger,  freezes  them  with  cold,  poi¬ 
sons  them  by  the  quick  or  slow  venom  of  her  exhalations, 
and  has  hundreds  of  other  hideous  deaths  in  reserve,  such 
as  the  ingenious  cruelty  of  a  Nabis  or  a  Domitian  never 
surpassed.  All  this  nature  does  with  the  most  supercilious 
disregard  both  of  mercy  and  of  justice,  emptying  her 
shafts  upon  the  best  and  noblest,  indifferently  with  the 
meanest  and  worst;  upon  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
highest  and  worthiest  enterprises,  and  often  as  the  direct 
consequence  of  the  noblest  acts;  and  it  might  almost  be 
imagined  as  a  punishment  for  them ...  A  single  hurricane 
destroys  the  hopes  of  a  season;  a  flight  of  locusts  or  an 
inundation  desolates  a  district ;  a  trifling  chemical  change 
in  an  edible  root  starves  a  million  of  people.  The  waves 
of  the  sea,  like  banditti,  seize  and  appropriate  the  wealth 
of  the  rich  and  the  little  all  of  the  poor  with  the  same  ac¬ 
companiments  of  stripping,  wounding,  and  killing,  as 
their  human  antitypes.  Everything  in  short  which  the 
worst  men  commit  either  against  life  or  property  is  perpe¬ 
trated  on  a  larger  scale  by  natural  agents”  {Three  Es¬ 
says  on  Religion,  pp.  28-30). 

It  would  be  folly  to  attempt  to  minimize  the  seriousness 
of  the  problem  thus  presented,  which  has  always  troubled 
thinking  men.  It  is  a  modem  statement  of  the  enigma 
dealt  with  in  the  book  of  Job  and  the  seventy-third  psalm. 
When  the  Lisbon  earthquake  destroyed  a  multitude  of 
people,  the  poet  Goethe,  then  a  boy,  exclaimed,  “There  is 
no  God.”  The  Mt.  Pelee  disaster  had  a  similar  effect  upon 
the  American  statesman,  Thomas  B.  Reed.  Most  of  us 
have  at  times  been  tempted  by  questions  of  the  same  sort. 

But  it  may  modify  the  unrelieved  blackness  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  and  help  us  to  see  things  in  their  proportions  if  we 
remember  that  the  **nature'*  which  John  Stuart  Mill  had 
in  mind  is  not  all  of  nature.  He  was  thinking  of  the  physi¬ 
cal  world,  that  aspect  of  creation  with  which  science 
mainly  deals.  If  it  were  all  that  is,  its  testimony  to  the 
goodness  of  God  would  be  at  least  equivocal.  But  it  is  not 
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all.  Indeed,  nature  in  the  larger  sense  had  produced  John 
Stuart  Mill  and  his  protest  against  the  cruelties  of  its 
lower  phases.  Nature  has  caused  the  struggle  for  life, 
but  it  has  also  caused  the  struggle  for  the  life  of  others. 
Nature  had  produced  a  loyalty  and  self-sacrifice  and  hero¬ 
ism  which  have  even  in  apparent  defeat  triumphed  over 
its  injustice.  Nature  in  its  long  travail  has  given  birth 
to  the  visions  and  revelations  of  the  prophets,  to  the 
martyrs’  victories  over  death.  Someone  has  said  that  a 
world  in  which  Jesus  could  appear — for  on  the  human 
side  He  was  a  product  of  nature — could  not  be  wholly 
bad. 

“A  picket  frozen  on  duty, 

A  mother  starved  for  her  brood, 

Socrates  drinking  the  hemlock, 

And  Jesus  on  the  rood; 

And  millions  who,  humble  and  nameless. 

The  straight,  hard  pathway  plod — 

Some  call  it  Consecration, 

And  others  call  it  God.” 

Such  considerations  lighten  but  do  not  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem.  John  Stuart  Mill  was  inclined  to  seek  the  solution  in 
the  thought  of  a  finite  God,  dealing  with  intractable  ma¬ 
terial  which  He  could  not  entirely  mould  to  His  desire. 
Others,  including  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  are  of  the  same  mind. 
Now  I  am  quite  ready  to  accept  the  idea  of  divine  limita¬ 
tions,  but  they  are  self-limitations.  Working  according 
to  fixed  laws  involves  these  limitations,  and  much  more 
does  the  creation  of  free  agents.  All  things  are  not  as  God 
wanted  them  in  this  world.  If  that  be  dualism,  it  is  a 
dualism  which  is  fundamental  to  Christianity  with  its 
Gospel  of  redemption.  Lowell’s  Hosea  Biglow  writes: 

“We  kind  o’  thought  Christ  went  agin  war  an’  pillage, 

And  that  eppylets  worn’t  the  best  mark  of  a  saint.” 

I  kind  o’  think  so  too,  and  that  the  armed  conflicts 
that  have  devastated  the  earth  were  not  in  accord  with 
the  mind  of  God.  “Man’s  inhumanity  to  man  makes 
countless  thousands  mourn.’’  The  sin  of  free  agents  is 
responsible  for  an  incalculable  amount  of  the  suffering 
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and  sorrow  of  earth,  especially  if  because  of  it  the  whole 
creation  groaneth  and  travaileth  in  pain  together  until 
now.  But  supposing  that  its  prevalence  will  account  even 
for  the  ravages  of  disease,  will  it  explain  why  earth¬ 
quakes  and  tornadoes  and  floods,  produced  by  the  invar¬ 
iable  operation  of  natural  law,  should  slay  the  innocent 
with  the  guilty? 

But  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  there  is  an  assumption 
underlying  the  reasoning  of  John  Stuart  Mill  whose  valid¬ 
ity  cannot  be  maintained.  He  was  a  hedonist  in  ethical 
theory.  Duty  was  analyzed  into  pleasure.  The  greatest 
good  of  the  greatest  number,  good  being  equivalent  to  hap¬ 
piness,  was  the  end  to  be  kept  in  view.  Some  thinkers  of 
the  same  school  held  that  he  weakened  the  argument  for 
their  position  by  admitting  that  pleasures  differed  in  kind 
as  well  as  in  degree  so  that  some  were  essentially  higher 
than  others.  But  for  him  the  happiness  of  the  creature, 
theoretically  at  least,  was  the  goal. 

Now  if  that  be  the  purpose  of  the  creation,  it  is  hard 
to  vindicate  at  the  same  time  the  wisdom,  the  power,  and 
the  love  of  the  Creator.  But  what  right  have  we  to  say 
that  that  is  His  aim?  “There  is  for  man,”  says  Carlyle, 
“  a  higher  than  happiness.  He  can  do  without  happiness 
and  instead  thereof  get  blessedness.”  This  earth  is  a 
place  of  soul-making.  Pleasure  is  not  an  end  in  and  for 
itself,  though  it  is  our  faith  that  it  is,  in  growing  measure 
and  at  last  in  perfection,  an  incidental  accompaniment  of 
the  good  life.  Pain  is  not  necessarily  an  evil.  The  only 
essential  evil  is  evil  will. 

Now  if  God’s  purpose  is,  not  to  give  us  an  easy  time 
but  to  develop  character,  to  make  us  strong  and  brave 
and  holy.  He  has  placed  us  in  a  world  which  is  admirably 
adapted  to  that  end.  He  is  good  but  He  is  not  good  nat- 
ured.  He  is  a  father  but  He  is  not  a  weak  and  indulgent 
father.  Holiness  cannot  be  bestowed  as  a  gift.  It  must 
be  freely  chosen  and  even  fought  for.  And  this  vale  of 
tears,  as  it  is  sometimes  unfairly  called,  is  an  arena  in 
which  the  immortal  crown  is  to  be  won,  not  without  blood 
and  dust.  “The  best  world  for  a  moral  agent,”  says  Royce, 
“is  one  that  needs  him  to  make  it  better.” 
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Now  those  disastrous  chances  in  the  physical  world 
that  seemed  to  John  Stuart  Mill  inexplicable  if  God  were 
both  good  and  omnipotent,  are  the  results  of  the  regular 
operation  of  natural  law.  Storms,  floods,  earthquakes — 
scientists  can  in  a  measure  understand  their  causes  and 
with  growing  knowledge  may  yet  be  able  to  predict  the 
manner  and  time  of  their  occurrence  as  accurately  as 
those  of  an  eclipse.  Viewed  as  isolated  events,  they  seem 
intolerably  cruel.  But  to  place  men  in  a  physical  world 
whose  forces  act  according  to  flxed  rules  which,  in  the 
large,  are  invariable,  is  not  cruel, — it  is  kind.  It  is  a 
means  of  discipline.  It  enables  a  man  to  know  what  he 
can  count  on  and  to  adjust  his  conduct  to  what  is  coming. 
It  even  gives  him  power  over  physical  nature  to  make 
it  do  his  bidding.  All  knowledge  of  physics,  all  inven¬ 
tions,  are  based  on  the  assumptions  that  the  processes  of 
the  world  do  not  deceive  us,  that  they  are  predictable, 
that  we  can  depend  upon  their  regularity.  These  calami¬ 
ties  contemplated  alone  seem  utterly  chaotic.  In  reality 
they  are  incidental  results  of  the  fact  that  the  universe  is 
a  cosmos  and  not  a  chaos,  and  that  it  is  a  good  place  for 
the  development  of  souls.  I  strongly  affirm  that  science 
can  at  least  interpose  no  negative  to  the  proposition  that 
our  highest  values  have  their  home  in  God;  that  He  is 
good;  that  He  is  love. 

But  I  must  reiterate  that  religion  has  its  own  sphere, 
its  own  sort  of  evidence,  and  brings  us  into  contact  with 
reality,  as  truly  as  does  physics.  We  are  entitled  to  affirm 
that  the  law  of  duty,  from  which  we  cannot  escape,  has 
its  seat  in  the  bosom  of  Almight  God — and  science  can 
say  nothing  against  it.  We  have  the  right  to  affirm  that 
the  All-Wise  is  the  All-Loving  too,  that  earthly  love,  so 
beautiful  in  a  mother,  is  but  a  poor  imitation  of  the  com¬ 
passion  of  the  Eternal — and  science  can  say  nothing 
against  it.  We  can  believe  in  a  Heavenly  Father  who  suf¬ 
fers  with  us  and  for  us,  and  who  is  afflicted  in  all  our 
afflictions ;  in  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the 
World — and  science  can  say  nothing  against  it.  We  may 
with  confidence  go  to  the  place  where  stands  the  cross  and 
feel  the  burden  of  sin  loose  from  our  shoulders  and  disap- 
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pear  in  the  sepulcher — ^and  science  can  say  nothing  against 
it.  We  can  have  faith  that  His  tomb  was  left  empty,  that 
He  is  risen,  that  He  lives  forevermore — and  Science  can 
say  nothing  against  it.  And  because  He  is  risen,  we  can 
dare  to  look  for  the  general  resurrection  and  the  life 
of  the  world  to  come  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  at 
whose  second  coming  in  glory  the  earth  and  the  sea  shall 
give  up  their  dead,  and  the  corruptible  bodies  of  those 
who  sleep  in  Him  shall  be  raised  in  incorruption — and 
science  can  say  nothing  against  it. 


THE  BEHAVIORIST’S  DILEMMA 

BY  GEORGE  HIBBERT  DRIVER 

The  name  of  Behaviorism  correctly  indicates  its  loca¬ 
tion  in  the  realm  of  thought — it  is  one  of  the  “isms.” 
Comparison  with  the  known  history  of  similar  adventures 
of  the  mind  of  man  is  instructive.  Devices  to  interpret  the 
life  of  man  began  early  in  his  evolution.  To  mention  more 
marked  ones  of  the  high  eras  of  civilization:  Epicurean¬ 
ism  at  one  period  endeavored  to  sweep  the  world  with  its 
theory  of  happiness  the  best  end  of  man.  Stoicism,  grim 
opposite,  made  its  essay  to  unswing  mightily  all  other 
philosophies.  The  tenets  of  these  theories  are  not  without 
interest,  but  are  without  outspoken  devotees  to-day. 
Materialism  is  as  respectable  as  any  “ism”  in  its  record 
of  interwoven  history  with  these  philosophies  of  the  past, 
and  makes  its  bid  to  hold  the  practical  allegiance  of  the 
modem  world.  And  now  we  have  “Behaviorism.”  We 
come  here,  we  are  told,  upon  something  new.  Its  modest 
claim  is  to  supersede  all  other  methods  of  approach  to 
life  now  in  vogue.  Of  course,  it  is  interesting  to  discover 
we  must  throw  away  all  the  old  world.  It  must  be  a  grand 
and  glorious  feeling  to  know — ^as  the  Behaviorist  knows 
— ^that  you  humbly  have  the  honor  to  open  a  brand  new 
door.  “In  accordance  with  the  Behaviorist’s  usual  pro¬ 
cedure,”  we  are  assured,  “he  decides  before  beginning 
work  himself  to  consign  to  the  wastebasket  the  work  of 
his  predecessors  and  to  start  a  problem  over  again.”  All 
through  the  work  of  the  writer  who  best  represents  this 
school  we  are  assured  that  Behaviorism  is  the  way  the 
seeker  should  take.  But,  is  it  one  of  those  roads  where 
just  around  the  corner  is  always  the  destination  you  are 
seeking,  while  each  curve  reveals  another  “around  the 
comer”  and  you  never  get  there? 

Lest  the  writer’s  own  humble  pretensions  should  be  in 
doubt,  a  confession  must  be  made.  Though  in  1912  the 
Behaviorists  made  their  advent  in  their  new  determina¬ 
tion  to  “drop  from  their  scientific  vocabulary  all  subjec-. 
tive  terms  such  as  sensation,  perception,  image,  desire, 
purpose,  and  even  thinking  and  emotion  as  they  were 
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subjectively  defined,”  the  present  observer  had  known 
merely  that  an  attempt  to  study  the  behavior  of  man  had 
been  propounded,  but  had  not  known  intimately  what 
militant  Behaviorism  proposed.  We  had  heard  the  rumor 
of  it,  but  had  not  attended  to  what  it  was  all  about.  Be¬ 
haviorism,  we  had  understood,  was  very  valiant,  but  our 
commentaries  which  we  were  using  had  said:  “It  is  not 
in  me,“  and  the  Bible  we  were  investigating  had  said: 
“It  is  not  in  me”;  and  the  human  nature  of  our  parish 
people,  so  far  as  we  were  exploring  it,  Christianly  speak¬ 
ing,  had  said:  “It  is  not  with  me.”  But  it  is  one  of  the 
maxims  of  the  old  psychology  (of  James,  etc. !)  that  what 
gets  your  attention  finally  gets  you.  And  our  attention 
(we  are  speaking  ?m-behavioristically)  having  been  di¬ 
rected  to  a  book  on  the  library  table  entitled  “Behavior¬ 
ism,”  by  John  B.  Watson,  the  conclusion  is  obvious  that 
we  proceeded  to  illustrate  the  law  of  the  precepts  since 
consigned  to  the  wastebasket,  and  entered  the  narrow  (is 
it  not  “pinched”?)  gate  of  enlightenment.  We  had  gone 
at  the  very  citadel  surely.  Tralle,  in  his  “Psychology  of 
Leadership,”  selects  Watson  as  the  advocate  of  Behavior¬ 
istic  Psychology  who  deserves  particular  mention.  And 
this  volume,  moreover,  of  his  views  was  relatively  recent. 
Tralle’s  designation  of  Prof.  McDougall,  of  Harvard,  as 
“perhaps  the  outstanding  opponent  of  Behaviorism  among 
modern  psychologists,”  is  a  characterization  which  makes 
him  a  worthy  successor  of  Prof.  James  as  will  appear. 
A  late  entrant  then  in  the  arena  of  Behaviorism’s  chal¬ 
lenge  to  all  comers,  it  may  be  that  now  we  have  come 
to  “holts”  with  it,  we  may  do  the  job  of  discriminating 
give  and  take  better  than  if  we  had  known  its  outreaches 
all  along. 

An  opening  paragraph  or  two  having  been  perused  in 
the  book,  it  became  evident  that  the  earthworks  that  the 
Behaviorists  delight  to  assault  are  those  of  the  psycholo¬ 
gical  theories  of  William  James.  For  sample,  we  are  told 
that  if  we  wish  to  learn  how  unscientific  is  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  consciousness  as  a  keynote  in  psychology,  we  are 
to  “look  for  a  moment  at  William  James’  definition  of 
psychology.  ‘Psychology  is  the  description  and  explana- 
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tion  of  states  of  consciousness  as  such.*  Starting  with  a 
definition  which  assumes  what  he  starts  out  to  prove,  he 
escapes  his  difficulty  by  an  argumentum  ad  hominem. 
Consciousness — Oh,  yes,  everybody  must  know  what  this 
‘consciousness’  is.  When  we  have  a  sensation  of  red,  a 
perception,  a  thought,  when  we  will  to  do  something,  or 
when  we  purpose  to  do  something,  or  when  we  desire  to 
do  something,  we  are  being  conscious.  All  other  introspec- 
tionists  are  equally  illogical.  In  other  words,  they  do  not 
tell  us  what  consciousness  is,  but  merely  begin  to  put 
things  into  it  by  assumption;  and  then  when  they  come 
to  analyze  consciousness,  naturally  they  find  in  it  just 
what  they  put  into  it.” 

This  handling  of  James  is  all  very  well  if  we  like  to 
see  earthworks,  even  of  a  friend,  demolished.  And  per¬ 
haps  it  can  pass  if  a  superior  weapon  is  used  in  a  fair 
and  open  duel  of  defense  and  offense. 

Now  we  turn  over  the  page  and  there  comes  the  con¬ 
structive  admission  portraying  the  “Behaviorist’s  Plat¬ 
form.”  “The  behaviorist  asks,”  we  are  told :  “Why  don’t 
we  make  what  we  can  observe  the  real  field  of  psychology? 
Let  us  limit  ourselves  to  things  that  can  be  observed,  and 
formulate  laws  concerning  only  those  things.  Now  what 
can  we  observe?  Well,  we  can  observe  behavior — what 
the  organism  does  or  says*'  Can  an  unpsychological 
friend  of  James  who  likes  logic  see  anything  here  to  at¬ 
tack? 

The  implied  contrast  between  knowledge  obtained  by 
introspection  and  knowledge  obtained  by  observation 
seemed  to  offer  a  foothold  for  a  plausible  assault.  An 
explanation  that  explains  nothing — a  solution  that  raises 
more  difficulties  than  it  solves, — we  have  always  been 
taught  to  beware  of  such.  The  writer  recalled  the  trench¬ 
ant  thrusts  which  demolished  old  psychology  for  its  fail¬ 
ure  to  define  what  “consciousness”  is.  But  what  is  ob¬ 
servation?  What  is  it  to  observe?  Are  we,  indeed,  any¬ 
where  in  this  keen  work  told?  “To  observe” — Oh,  yes, 
everybody  must  know  what  “to  observe”  is:  to  see,  and 
examine,  “to  perceive”  (among  other  definitions  in  the 
dictionary — ^but  with  all  the  old  world  we  must  throw 
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over,  must  go  also  the  dictionary!)  The  very  initial 
proposition  held  the  writer’s  mind.  He  felt  sure  of  his 
thread,  but  a  little  uncertain  of  the  mazes  it  might  lead 
him  through.  He  looked,  as  has  been  surmised,  in  vain 
in  the  Behaviorist’s  book  to  find  the  locus  classicus  where 
the  definition  of  what  was  assumed  “at  the  start’’  should 
be  told.  What  is  it  “to  see,’’  “to  examine,”  “to  observe,” 
he  kept  asking  himself.  Does  Watson  tell  us  what  obser¬ 
vation  is?  or  does  he  merely  put  things  into  it  by  as¬ 
sumption?  Does  he  (with  illogical  introspectionists) ,  as¬ 
sume  what  he  starts  out  to  prove?  Does  he,  further, 
when  he  comes  to  analyze  observation  “naturally  find  in 
it  just  what  he  put  into  it”?  Puzzled,  and  reacting  only 
to  the  stimulus,  what  is  it  to  observe,  he  looked  up  what  the 
older  psychologists  had  to  offer  on  epistemology  and  found 
descriptions  in  terms,  at  least,  of  what  happens  when  we 
come  to  know,  of  what  is  done.  He  found  James,  now 
relegated  so  perilously  near  the  fireplace,  and  read,  of 
course,  that  perception  was  to  be  understood  “of  con¬ 
sciousness  of  particular  material  things  present  to  sense.” 
And  referring  to  the  even  less  acceptable  utterance  of  the 
despised  introspectionist  about  consciousness,  he  learned 
once  more  that  one  of  the  chief  functions  of  consciousness 
is  to  provide  a  selecting  agency.  Here,  strangely,  he 
seemed  to  sense  a  clue  to  just  what  the  Behaviorist  was 
doing  when  he  “observed.”  As  a  scientist,  the  Behavior¬ 
ist  was  making  tests  on  reactions  concerning  the  saliva, 
it  may  be,  of  the  dog.  By  aid  of  something,  he  was  select¬ 
ing  out  the  particular  experiments  he  would  use — was  it 
consciousness?  Evidently  what  he  did  in  his  more  elabor¬ 
ate  efforts  was  due  to  some  choice  or  process  of  thought : — 
but  by  his  own  delimitations,  the  mental  is  barred  and  so 
a  process  of  thought. 

A  way  out  of  this  difficulty  seems  to  offer  when  we  con¬ 
sider  that  in  the  scientific  vocabulary  of  the  consistent 
Behaviorist  there  is  by  right  no  place  for  logic.  And  yet 
our  Behaviorist  professes  to  an  abhorrence  of  self-con¬ 
tradiction,  he  insists  on  logic — he  has  as  much  of  it,  at 
least,  as  his  opponents,  the  illogical  trespassers  on  the 
Behaviorist’s  game  preserves.  It  is  in  place  then  to  ask 
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the  theory  to  be  self-consistent,  and  Behaviorism  to  be 
consistent  with  itself  throughout.  And  yet  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  tally  a  considerable  number  of  contradictions 
even  in  this  single  volume.  Thinking  on  one  page  is  ruled 
out ;  on  a  later  page,  college  is  “a  place  where  the  student 
can  learn  respect  for  thinking  and  possibly  even  learn 
how  to  think.**  The  mental  is  proscribed,  and  yet  no  indi¬ 
cation  is  given  of  how  we  can  function  in  the  prime  requi¬ 
site  of  Behaviorism,  in  observation,  without  the  use  of  the 
mental,  the  mind.  Are,  then,  these  earthworks  of  Be¬ 
haviorism  which  look  so  interesting  so  impregnable? 
Emerson,  to  be  sure,  asserted  that  consistency  was  the 
hobgoblin  of  little  minds.  But  be  it  remembered  always 
that  Behaviorists  make  the  modest  profession  that  the 
new  psychology  is  cruelly  consistent,  that  it  succeeds  in 
logic  at  least  as  well  as  the  old.  Only,  as  a  consequence  of 
what  is  consistent,  logic  has  now  departed  the  throne. 
This  will  interest  collegians.  No  more  attention  needed 
to  the  law  of  the  “excluded  middle,”  or  to  the  jargon  of 
“Barbara,  Celerent,  Darii,”  etc. 

In  this  new  way  of  facing  old  problems  we  are  still 
waiting  for  the  very  great  illumination.  To  be  sure,  we 
are  told  there  are  no  instincts — or  but  a  brace  or  so.  Re¬ 
actions  are  predominantly  learned.  Still  we  have  to  face 
the  problem  of  why  there  are  any  reactions — and  why 
the  particular  reactions  are  what  they  are  and  not  some 
others.  Chemistry?  But — why  chemistry  at  all?  A  Yale 
professor  of  note  in  our  day  of  college  study,  gave  an 
interesting  verdict  regarding  the  results  of  the  “observa¬ 
tion”  of  the  “reactions”  of  some  of  the  most  primal  and 
undifferentiated  of  the  forms  of  life.  He  said :  we  can  tell 
just  what  these  little  creatures  as  they  develop  will  do 
next  and  in  what  order,  but  why  they  do  as  they  do  and 
not  something  else,  we  cannot  tell.  As  to  the  germ-cell — 
where  it  all  comes  from.  Behaviorism,  like  the  king  of 
England  on  many  weighty  subjects  during  the  war,  has 
“nothing  to  say.”  As  to  the  evolution  of  the  germ-cell. 
Behaviorism  takes  us  down  from  the  heights.  It  makes 
us  evolve  into  less  than  the  earthworm ;  for  the  earthworm 
makes  no  pretensions  while  we  mistakenly  do.  Reactions 
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we  have — ^but  do  we  know  that  we  have  them,  and  how? 
A  “stream  of  activity.”  Yes  (James  would  grant  that — 
with  also  the  “stream  of  consciousness”), — ^but  do  we 
know  we  are  active;  and  how?  Readily  may  Behaviorism 
claim  to  have  called  attention  to  some  interesting  things 
— it  is  admittedly  true  in  the  plane  where  Behaviorism 
nominates  to  dwell.  That  a  new-born  child  will  cry  as  one 
of  its  first  responses — is  an  important  factor  in  later  con¬ 
clusions.  All  very  new — ^new  as  the  latest  child.  Other 
data — some  familiar  and  normal — some  singular  and  un¬ 
familiar — and  we  have  to  hold  our  nose  in  being  made 
privy  to  some  of  the  weightier  and  worse  disclosures — ^are 
of  the  domain  of  medicine.  And  here  the  light  of  Behav¬ 
iorism  shines  brightest  by  a  borrowed  gleam. 

But  who  can  get  over  the  shock  to  dignity  to  discover 
the  lamentable  verdict  that  to  the  Behaviorist  all  of  human 
behavior  up  to  date  has  been  unmannerly;  we  have  all 
since  the  beginning  of  the  world  been  behaving  wrong. 
Or,  to  learn  that  none  of  what  Emerson  would  name  the 
“incomparable  aptitudes”  supposed  to  grace  the  least 
of  us,  longer  exist.  And  yet,  by  evidence  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  our  human  frames  adduced  by  the  Behaviorist 
himself,  a  denial  of  this  very  negative  is  at  hand.  Given 
the  infinitely  divergent  peculiarities  of  our  human  organ¬ 
ism  and  you  have  as  a  corollary  the  sure  destination  of 
the  round  man  for  the  round  hole  and  the  square  man 
for  the  square. 

The  plot  thickens!  For  the  old-time  “mud-puppy” 
biologist  with  his  little  horror  of  vivisection  is  left  way 
behind.  With  the  Behaviorist,  we  have  moral  vivisection 
and  we  find,  as  to  the  soul,  there  is  nothing  to  kill.  This 
is  bad,  very  bad.  The  mud-puppy  scientist  at  least  found 
something  to  operate  on. 

And  even  at  that,  it  is  not  so  bad.  As  to  others  of  this 
species  of  modem  scientist  (to  whom  in  respects  we  owe 
a  great  deal),  to  the  Behaviorist  a  saving  inconsistency 
readmits  much  of  the  ordinary  aspects  of  life.  As  a 
Bertrand  Russell,  in  “What  I  Believe,”  bars  out  all  the 
sanctions  of  religion  only  to  sneak  them  in  again  at  end 
before  drawing  some  conclusions  as  to  the  value  of  some 
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morality  and  virtue  and  holy  character,  so  a  Behaviorist 
can  bar  out  the  thinker  and  admit  him,  can  reduce  us  to 
conditioned  responders  to  conditioned  stimuli  and  yet 
admit  that  somehow  we  must  at  the  start  observe. 

In  the  happy  story  of  the  noted  preacher.  Dr.  George  A. 
Gordon,  the  solution  of  our  attitude  to  Behaviorism  is  a 
more  rigid  use  of  mind.  He  tells  of  the  tannery  where 
the  sign  was  displayed  of  a  calf-tail.  The  curiosity  of  the 
passerby  being  aroused,  he  remarked :  Now  the  question 
is,  how  did  the  calf  get  through  the  hole  where  his  tail 
stuck?  The  answer  is:  It  did  not.  How  does  the  theory 
of  Behaviorism  get  through  the  aperture  which  refused 
to  permit  passage  to  its  doctrine  of  knowledge.  Well,  the 
answer  is,  simply :  No  more  does  it. 


BETTER  NEWSPAPERS— A  NATIONAL 
NECESSITY 

BY  H.  H.  MARLIN,  D.D. 

Part  One  :  The  Appalling  Need 

If  this  article  happens  to  fall  under  the  scrutiny  of  a 
veteran  newspaper  editor,  the  title,  “Better  Newspapers,” 
will  doubtless  cause  a  frosty  smile  to  gleam  momentarily 
upon  the  glacial  editorial  countenance,  and  then,  when  he 
sees  that  the  article  has  been  written  by  a  preacher,  his 
amazement  at  such  effrontery  may  cause  him  to  indulge 
in  a  loud  ironic  snort. 

Many  editors  have  expressed  their  ideas  on  preachers, 
dwelling  ofttimes  with  manifest  satisfaction  on  their 
many  shortcomings,  their  ineptness,  the  general  futility 
of  their  efforts  to  exercise  any  considerable  transforming 
influence  on  a  perverse  and  crooked  generation,  all  of 
which  the  preacher  has  ordinarily  received  in  a  spirit  of 
patience  and  amiability,  even  if  there  might  be,  possibly, 
a  slight  wrinkle  of  interrogation  on  his  pallid  brow,  and 
the  suggestion  of  a  slightly  ironic  smile  flickering  around 
his  immobile  lips. 

The  ignorance  of  the  average  preacher  about  the  prac¬ 
tical  operation  of  a  daily  newspaper  could  not  well  exceed 
the  ignorance  of  the  average  newspaper  editor  about  a 
preacher’s  true  business  in  this  world  of  sin  and  sorrow, 
and  how  the  preacher  may  best  achieve  the  divine  ob¬ 
jective  he  has  in  view.  The  preacher’s  real  business  is  td 
make  this  world  God’s  world  and  his  method  of  approach 
to  this  greatest  of  all  projects  is  precisely  the  approach 
of  Jesus.  And  the  Nazarene  never  contented  himself  by 
merely  scratching  on  the  surface  of  problems.  He  found 
the  remedy  for  everything  that  is  wrong  with  us:  he 
found  the  answer  to  all  the  eternally  perplexing  problems 
of  life  in  one  all-embracing  formula.  This  is  the  formula : 
Human  nature  must  be  changed  and  then  ever3rthing  will 
be  changed.  And  human  nature  is  changed  when  man 
opens  wide  the  door  of  the  temple,  the  temple  of  his  body, 
of  his  mind,  of  his  will,  of  his  affections,  to  the  spirit  of 
God.  The  transformation  which  follows  such  a  surrender 
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is  the  new  man,  and  the  new  man  signifies  a  new  son,  a 
new  father,  a  new  husband,  a  new  citizen,  a  new  com¬ 
munity,  a  new  world. 

Casting  about  for  help  in  this  great  work  of  trans¬ 
forming  humanity,  and  of  changing  this  world  into  God’s 
kingdom,  the  preacher  clearly  perceives  that  the  most 
powerful  ally  in  view  is  the  daily  newspaper,  the  trans¬ 
formed  newspaper,  the  ideal  newspaper  whose  supreme 
objective  will  be  wholly  identified  with  that  which  the 
preacher  keeps  steadfastly  in  view.  This  article,  although 
dealing  frankly  with  some  of  the  obvious  shortcomings  of 
the  average  newspaper,  is  in  no  sense  confined  to  that  field 
of  observation,  but  is  an  attempt  to  consider  the  very 
grave  moral  responsibilities  of  all  editors  and  publishers, 
the  immeasurable  power  they  daily  exert  for  good  or  evil, 
and  the  conditions  under  which  editors  of  the  highest  type 
might  be  able  to  realize  their  idealistic  conceptions  of 
what  a  daily  newspaper  should  be  and  daily  to  demon¬ 
strate  its  noblest,  most  exalted  functions. 

The  newspaper  is  read  by  everybody  who  reads.  The 
only  thing  that  practically  everybody  reads  is  the  news¬ 
paper.  It  is  read  if  nothing  else  is  read.  In  many  cases 
it  is  the  only  thing  that  is  read.  The  average  citizen  is 
not  a  reader  in- any  generally  accepted  meaning  of  that 
term.  He  is  almost  totally  ignorant  of  notable  books 
and  does  not  even  know  as  a  rule  the  few  books  that  might 
well  be  designated  as  immortal.  But  every  day  in  the 
year  he  reads  the  newspapers.  The  multitudes  read  it 
going  to  and  returning  from  their  daily  toil,  in  their 
moments  of  leisure,  any  time  and  anywhere.  No  matter 
how  poor  people  may  be,  even  the  poorest  of  the  poor, 
those  daily  practicing  the  severest  economies,  they  will 
not  deny  themselves  the  satisfaction  of  perusing  the  daily 
newspaper.  Wherever  one  travels,  the  accustomed  spec¬ 
tacle  is  that  of  people  everywhere  poring  over  the  pages 
of  the  daily  paper.  The  mind  and  the  conscience  and  the 
will  of  humanity  are  continually  touched  and  directed 
and  in  large  measure  shaped  by  the  editorial  mind  and 
will. 
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It  is  the  editor's  desk,  and  not  the  sacred  desk,  which 
is  established  in  every  home,  and  on  every  street  comer, 
and  in  the  midst  of  all  world  markets  and  street  bazaars. 
And  when  the  editor’s  desk  becomes  also  the  sacred  desk 
the  whole  of  life  will  be  lifted  and  transformed.  The 
pulpit  of  the  newspaper  is  in  the  street,  in  the  shop,  the 
mill,  the  school,  the  office,  the  home.  It  proclaims  its  mes¬ 
sage  every  day  and  every  hour  in  the  day  and  in  every 
language  under  heaven.  Even  those  who  cannot  read 
have  its  contents  imparted  to  them,  and  the  news  of  the 
day,  of  whatever  character,  soon  flies  from  home  to  home 
and  from  lip  to  lip.  The  newspaper  permeates  life:  it 
saturates  life,  all  of  life,  in  all  its  grades,  places,  positions, 
with  its  daily  messages,  with  stories  of  all  conceivable 
happenings  and  its  interpretation  of  the  things  which 
transpire.  Its  audiences  are  of  all  ages,  degrees  and  races. 
Its  field  is  the  world :  its  parish  is  the  whole  mighty  com¬ 
munity  of  life. 

It  is  a  world  sower  and  it  sows  every  day  and  it  sows 
every  conceivable  kind  of  thing,  seed  of  wheat  and  also  of 
tares,  of  thistle  and  bramble  and  thorn.  What  will  the 
world  harvest  be?  Its  congregation  mounts  into  the  mil¬ 
lions  and  daily  grows.  Its  audience  is  in  fact  the  world. 
There  is  no  modem  instrument  of  publicity  extant  which 
so  powerfully  and  continually  shapes  life,  interprets  it, 
determines  its  character,  trend,  goal  as  the  daily  news¬ 
paper.  This  being  true,  how  important  it  should  be  to  all 
responsible  elements  of  organized  society  to  see  to  it  that 
ownership  and  control  of  newspapers  be  lodged  in  respon¬ 
sible  hands. 

'The  necessity  of  accuracy  is  immediately  apparent  to 
any  person  who  thoughtfully  considers  some  of  the  prime 
requisites  of  the  better  newspaper  we  have  in  view.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  wide  publicity  given  by  a  newspaper  to  all 
its  news  and  comments,  how  carefully  it  should  seek  for 
accuracy  and  for  a  sound  interpretation  of  the  events  it 
transcribes.  Gossip,  speculation,  rumor,  always  should 
be  carefully  sifted  from  reality.  A  falsehood  may  wreck 
a  business,  may  blast  a  reputation,  may  break  a  heart. 
In  dealing  with  the  reputation  of  people,  how  weighted 
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morality  and  virtue  and  holy  character,  so  a  Behaviorist 
can  bar  out  the  thinker  and  admit  him,  can  reduce  us  to 
conditioned  responders  to  conditioned  stimuli  and  yet 
admit  that  somehow  we  must  at  the  start  observe. 

In  the  happy  storj’^  of  the  noted  preacher.  Dr.  George  A. 
Goidoii,  :he  solution  of  our  aUitude  to  Behaviorism  is  a 
more  rigid  use  of  mind.  He  tells  of  the  tannery  where 
the  sign  was  displayed  of  a  calf-tail.  The  curiosity  of  the 
passerby  being  aroused,  he  remarked:  Now  the  question 
is,  how  did  the  calf  get  through  the  hole  where  his  tail 
stuck?  The  answer  is:  It  did  not.  How  does  the  theory 
of  Behaviorism  get  through  the  aperture  which  refused 
to  permit  passage  to  its  doctrine  of  knowledge.  Well,  the 
answer  is,  simply :  No  more  does  it. 


BETTER  NEWSPAPERS— A  NATIONAL 
NECESSITY 

BY  H.  H.  MARLIN,  D.D. 

Part  One  :  The  Appalling  Need 

If  this  article  happens  tc  fall  nrrlor  of  a 

veteran  newspaper  editor,  the  title,  “Better  Newspapers,” 
will  doubtless  cause  a  frosty  smile  to  gleam  momentarily 
upon  the  glacial  editorial  countenance,  and  then,  when  he 
sees  that  the  article  has  been  written  by  a  preacher,  his 
amazement  at  such  effrontery  may  cause  him  to  indulge 
in  a  loud  ironic  snort. 

Many  editors  have  expressed  their  ideas  on  preachers, 
dwelling  ofttimes  with  manifest  satisfaction  on  their 
many  shortcomings,  their  ineptness,  the  general  futility 
of  their  efforts  to  exercise  any  considerable  transforming 
influence  on  a  perverse  and  crooked  generation,  all  of 
which  the  preacher  has  ordinarily  received  in  a  spirit  of 
patience  and  amiability,  even  if  there  might  be,  possibly, 
a  slight  wrinkle  of  interrogation  on  his  pallid  brow,  and 
the  suggestion  of  a  slightly  ironic  smile  flickering  around 
his  immobile  lips. 

The  ignorance  of  the  average  preacher  about  the  prac¬ 
tical  operation  of  a  daily  newspaper  could  not  well  exceed 
the  ignorance  of  the  average  newspaper  editor  about  a 
preacher’s  true  business  in  this  world  of  sin  and  sorrow, 
and  how  the  preacher  may  best  achieve  the  divine  ob¬ 
jective  he  has  in  view.  The  preacher’s  real  business  is  td 
make  this  world  God’s  world  and  his  method  of  approach 
to  this  greatest  of  all  projects  is  precisely  the  approach 
of  Jesus.  And  the  Nazarene  never  contented  himself  by 
merely  scratching  on  the  surface  of  problems.  He  found 
the  remedy  for  everything  that  is  wrong  with  us:  he 
found  the  answer  to  all  the  eternally  perplexing  problems 
of  life  in  one  all-embracing  formula.  This  is  the  formula : 
Human  nature  must  be  changed  and  then  everything  will 
be  changed.  And  human  nature  is  changed  when  man 
opens  wide  the  door  of  the  temple,  the  temple  of  his  body, 
of  his  mind,  of  his  will,  of  his  affections,  to  the  spirit  of 
God.  The  transformation  which  follows  such  a  surrender 
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is  the  new  man,  and  the  new  man  signifies  a  new  son,  a 
new  father,  a  new  husband,  a  new  citizen,  a  new  com¬ 
munity,  a  new  world. 

Casting  about  for  help  in  this  great  work  of  trans¬ 
forming  humanity,  and  of  changing  this  world  into  God’s 
kingdom,  the  preacher  clearly  perceives  that  the  most 
powerful  ally  in  view  is  the  daily  newspaper,  the  trans¬ 
formed  newspaper,  the  ideal  newspaper  whose  supreme 
objective  will  be  wholly  identified  with  that  which  the 
preacher  keeps  steadfastly  in  view.  This  article,  although 
dealing  frankly  with  some  of  the  obvious  shortcomings  of 
the  average  newspaper,  is  in  no  sense  confined  to  that  field 
of  observation,  but  is  an  attempt  to  consider  the  very 
grave  moral  responsibilities  of  all  editors  and  publishers, 
the  immeasurable  power  they  daily  exert  for  good  or  evil, 
and  the  conditions  under  which  editors  of  the  highest  type 
might  be  able  to  realize  their  idealistic  conceptions  of 
what  a  daily  newspaper  should  be  and  daily  to  demon¬ 
strate  its  noblest,  most  exalted  functions. 

The  newspaper  is  read  by  everybody  who  reads.  The 
only  thing  that  practically  everybody  reads  is  the  news¬ 
paper.  It  is  read  if  nothing  else  is  read.  In  many  cases 
it  is  the  only  thing  that  is  read.  The  average  citizen  is 
not  a  reader  in  any  generally  accepted  meaning  of  that 
term.  He  is  almost  totally  ignorant  of  notable  books 
and  does  not  even  know  as  a  rule  the  few  books  that  might 
well  be  designated  as  immortal.  But  every  day  in  the 
year  he  reads  the  newspapers.  The  multitudes  read  it 
going  to  and  returning  from  their  daily  toil,  in  their 
moments  of  leisure,  any  time  and  anywhere.  No  matter 
how  poor  people  may  be,  even  the  poorest  of  the  poor, 
those  daily  practicing  the  severest  economies,  they  will 
not  deny  themselves  the  satisfaction  of  perusing  the  daily 
newspaper.  Wherever  one  travels,  the  accustomed  spec¬ 
tacle  is  that  of  people  everywhere  poring  over  the  pages 
of  the  daily  paper.  The  mind  and  the  conscience  and  the 
will  of  humanity  are  continually  touched  and  directed 
and  in  large  measure  shaped  by  the  editorial  mind  and 
will. 
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It  is  the  editor’s  desk,  and  not  the  sacred  desk,  which 
is  established  in  every  home,  and  on  every  street  comer, 
and  in  the  midst  of  all  world  markets  and  street  bazaars. 
And  when  the  editor’s  desk  becomes  also  the  sacred  desk 
the  whole  of  life  will  be  lifted  and  transformed.  The 
pulpit  of  the  newspaper  is  in  the  street,  in  the  shop,  the 
mill,  the  school,  the  office,  the  home.  It  proclaims  its  mes¬ 
sage  every  day  and  every  hour  in  the  day  and  in  every 
language  under  heaven.  Even  those  who  cannot  read 
have  its  contents  imparted  to  them,  and  the  news  of  the 
day,  of  whatever  character,  soon  flies  from  home  to  home 
and  from  lip  to  lip.  The  newspaper  permeates  life:  it 
saturates  life,  all  of  life,  in  all  its  grades,  places,  positions, 
with  its  daily  messages,  with  stories  of  all  conceivable 
happenings  and  its  interpretation  of  the  things  which 
transpire.  Its  audiences  are  of  all  ages,  degrees  and  races. 
Its  field  is  the  world :  its  parish  is  the  whole  mighty  com¬ 
munity  of  life. 

It  is  a  world  sower  and  it  sows  every  day  and  it  sows 
every  conceivable  kind  of  thing,  seed  of  wheat  and  also  of 
tares,  of  thistle  and  bramble  and  thorn.  What  will  the 
world  harvest  be?  Its  congregation  mounts  into  the  mil¬ 
lions  and  daily  grows.  Its  audience  is  in  fact  the  world. 
There  is  no  modem  instrument  of  publicity  extant  which 
so  powerfully  and  continually  shapes  life,  interprets  it, 
determines  its  character,  trend,  goal  as  the  daily  news¬ 
paper.  This  being  true,  how  important  it  should  be  to  all 
responsible  elements  of  organized  society  to  see  to  it  that 
ownership  and  control  of  newspapers  be  lodged  in  respon¬ 
sible  hands. 

The  necessity  of  accuracy  is  immediately  apparent  to 
any  person  who  thoughtfully  considers  some  of  the  prime 
requisites  of  the  better  newspaper  we  have  in  view.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  wide  publicity  given  by  a  newspaper  to  all 
its  news  and  comments,  how  carefully  it  should  seek  for 
accuracy  and  for  a  sound  interpretation  of  the  events  it 
transcribes.  Gossip,  speculation,  rumor,  always  should 
be  carefully  sifted  from  reality.  A  falsehood  may  wreck 
a  business,  may  blast  a  reputation,  may  break  a  heart. 
In  dealing  with  the  reputation  of  people,  how  weighted 
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with  moral  responsibility  should  be  the  editorial  and  the 
managerial  conscience ! 

A  dependable  newspaper,  a  newspaper  from  which  peo¬ 
ple  finally  quote  as  from  a  great  fact  book  of  life,  a  news¬ 
paper  possessing  the  absolute  confidence  of  its  readers, 
has  laid,  in  such  a  reputation  for  carefulness  and  truth¬ 
fulness,  one  of  the  great  corner  stones  of  success  in  the 
newspaper  world.  The  editor  who  looks  greedily  upon 
everything  placed  before  him  which  has  values  of  a  sen¬ 
sational  and  spectacular  kind,  and  uses  such  material  with¬ 
out  painstaking  effort,  or,  indeed,  without  effort  of  any 
kind  to  discover  its  truth  or  falsity,  is  an  editor  whose 
powers  for  evil  are  immeasurable  and  terrifying  powers. 

No  man  of  whom  we  can  think  so  abidingly  and  might¬ 
ily  needs  the  light  of  the  Golden  Rule  to  shine  upon  his 
mind  and  heart  as  the  newspaper  editor  and  publisher. 
There  are  newspapers  of  a  certain  type  which  we  would 
be  wholly  justified  in  calling  professional  wreckers  of 
reputations,  and  of  all  kinds  of  business  in  this  world, 
that  kind  of  business  is  the  most  wicked  and  the  most 
desolating.  To  characterize  properly  such  creatures  is 
beyond  all  the  powers  of  the  most  trenchant  pen. 

Error  in  statement  will  be  immediately  and  nobly  con¬ 
fessed  by  any  newspaper  management  entitled  to  the 
respect  of  mankind.  A  certain  amount  of  error  seems 
almost  unavoidable,  when  we  consider  the  mighty  grist 
of  world  news  continually  flowing  into  the  newspaper 
hopper;  but  where  error  is  apparent,  then  full  confession 
is  due  to  the  person  damaged  either  in  his  business  or  in 
his  reputation.  Papers  of  a  certain  character  will  care¬ 
lessly  publish  on  the  front  page,  with  a  scarehead  over 
it,  a  damaging  statement  concerning  a  citizen,  and  then 
when  the  falsity  of  that  statement  has  been  demonstrated 
beyond  a  peradventure,  and  retraction  is  demanded,  the 
offending  paper  retracts  in  a  few  dubious  lines  hidden 
away  in  an  obscure  corner  of  the  paper,  smothered  and 
covered  in  a  clutter  of  small  stuff. 

Common  justice  demands  that  if  a  man  or  a  cause  or  a 
business  has  been  maligned  or  misrepresented,  the  retrac¬ 
tion  and  apology  for  this  offense  should  be  given  a  promi- 
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nent  place  on  the  front  page  and  featured  with  every  art 
of  the  publicity  used  in  the  presentation  to  the  public  of 
the  original  defaming  article.  The  retraction  should  be 
given  the  same  kind  of  position  and  setting  which  was 
given  to  the  libelous  statement.  In  not  even  one  case  have 
we  known  this  to  he  done.  We  have  seen  retractions  and 
apologies,  it  is  true,  but  never  given  in  the  manner  and 
spirit  indicated  above.  A  paper  noble  enough  to  do  that 
sort  of  thing  seems  to  be  the  exception  in  newspaper 
practice.  Common  honesty  demands  that  the  widest,  full¬ 
est  kind  of  publicity  be  given  to  a  retraction  and  apology, 
when  a  newspaper  has  done  grave  damage  unjustly  to  the 
good  name  of  a  citizen,  whether  man  or  woman.  Nothing, 
we  believe,  ever  rankles  more  bitterly  and  poisonously  in 
the  soul  of  a  man  than  to  have  his  reputation  wantonly 
destroyed  on  the  front  page  of  a  newspaper,  and  then  to 
see  the  half-hearted  apology  for  this  crime  buried  in  a 
place  in  the  newspaper  where  not  one  in  a  hundred  read¬ 
ers  will  chance  to  see  it. 

A  newspaper,  like  an  individual,  soon  acquires  a  repu¬ 
tation,  and  no  kind  of  reputation  ought  to  be  more  pre¬ 
cious  than  a  reputation  for  fairness  and  honesty  and 
nobility  of  spirit.  Such  a  reputation  has  attached  to  it 
solid  values  of  many  kinds,  and  among  these  values  will 
be  commercial  values  of  no  inconsiderable  proportions. 
Half  truths  should  never  be  uttered  nor  printed.  Colored 
statements  are  often  given  of  happenings  with  the  delib¬ 
erate  purpose  of  misleading  the  public.  Facts  pertinent 
to  certain  happenings  are  often  suppressed,  facts  that 
would  throw  a  transforming  light  upon  many  incidents 
featured  spectacularly. 

The  text  is  often  published  without  its  proper  context. 
The  entire  account  as  published  is  garbled  and  distorted, 
and  is  patched  and  sewed  together  merely  to  serve  the 
purpose  which  an  unscrupulous  editor  has  in  view.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  ignoble  and  meanest  of  all  devices  prac¬ 
ticed  by  editors  and  publishers  of  the  baser  sort.  This 
distortion  of  truth  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  means 
used  by  editors  and  publishers  of  wet  newspapers  to  in¬ 
flame  public  prejudice,  and  to  excite  anger  against  the 
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enforcement  of  prohibitory  laws.  Examples  and  illustra¬ 
tions  of  this  contemptible  practice  abound  in  newspapers 
of  the  wet  persuasion  every  day.  Every  issue  of  such 
sheets  gives  concrete  definition  of  the  term  “degraded 
journalism.”  In  any  given  incident  the  suppression  of 
part  of  the  truth  is  just  as  criminal  as  the  suppression  of 
the  whole  of  it  when  the  object  in  view  is  the  same  in  both 
cases,  the  deception  of  the  reading  public.  We  are  glad  to 
believe  that  many  editors  of  the  nobler  type  share  our 
contempt  for  this  practice. 

The  daily  newspaper  furnishes  the  subject  matter  with 
which  the  minds  and  tongues  of  the  masses  are  occupied 
every  day,  and  every  hour  in  the  day.  As  this  is  true 
how  highly  necessary  it  is  that  this  subject  matter  should 
be  high  grade  material,  not  merely  nor  entirely  sordid 
recital  of  murder  and  lust  and  infidelities,  not  merely 
endless  chatter  of  the  frivolities  and  scandals  of  life,  not 
merely  the  stuff  taken  daily  out  of  the  great  rubbish  barrel 
of  life,  the  trash  and  litter  of  the  streets,  but  the  things 
upon  which  the  mind  of  man  can  dwell  with  both  profit 
and  pleasure. 

The  brain  of  man  never  rests.  It  must  always  occupy 
itself  with  something,  and  it  is  a  sad  fact  that  the  brain 
of  man  occupies  itself  principally  with  the  material  the 
newspaper  dumps  on  it  every  morning  and  evening.  Why 
not  give  the  mind  of  man  something  noble  to  think  about, 
“food  of  angels,”  rather  than  so  much  truck  out  of  cellars 
and  alleys,  and  so  much  disgusting  stuff  ladled  out  of  the 
great  garbage  can  of  a  life  degenerate,  noxious,  smelly? 
Brains  never  rest  and  tongues  never  rest.  They  eternally 
and  infernally  clatter  and  clack.  Would  it  not  be  restful 
and  uplifting  to  give  readers  as  matter  for  thought,  as 
topics  of  conversation,  great  ideas,  lofty  ideals,  and  to 
share  with  them  the  history  of  those  who  have  sought, 
and  who  are  daily  seeking  to  lift  the  world  to  higher, 
saner,  brighter,  happier  levels  of  life?  Would  it  not  be 
well  to  give  them  a  view  every  day  of  the  men  and  women 
who  are  seeking  to  emancipate  life,  to  illuminate  it,  to 
enlarge  its  horizons,  to  lift  it  into  new  provinces  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  of  privilege,  of  power  and  of  a  transcendent  abiding 
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joy?  Would  it  not  be  well  to  show  them  among  the  so- 
called  common  people,  with  whom  they  live  day  by  day, 
the  heroes  and  the  heroines  that  they  had  thought  lived 
only  in  the  realm  of  fancy,  or  in  the  gilded  ages  of  the 
long  ago,  and  to  reveal  to  them  within  themselves  the 
latent  capacities  for  the  things  in  life  divinest  and  most 
beautiful  ? 

What  instrument  of  publicity  furnishes  the  topics  of 
almost  all  the  daily  conversation  of  the  multitudes?  The 
newspaper.  What  are  the  usual  topics  it  furnishes  ?  The 
crimes,  the  scandals,  the  infidelities,  the  violences,  the  law¬ 
lessness,  the  indecencies  of  life.  If  man  is  not  to  become 
entirely  nauseated  as  he  looks  at  life  day  by  day,  is  it  not 
supremely  and  immediately  necessary  to  give  him  some 
other  view  of  life  than  is  furnished  by  the  endless  exten¬ 
sion  of  its  dismal,  stinking  bogs?  If  man  is  half  angel 
and  half  beast,  let  us  look  at  the  angel  at  least  part  of  the 
time,  and  not  always  at  the  beast! 

As  the  newspaper  is  read  by  everyone  in  the  home,  the 
children  included,  it  is  obvious  to  every  intelligent  person 
that  it  should  be  clean,  meticulously  and  abidingly  clean. 
“All  the  news  that  is  fit  to  print,”  ought  to  be  the  slogan 
of  every  newspaper.  It  should  be  of  such  a  character 
that  it  would  never  spot  nor  stain  the  imagination,  the 
mind,  the  memory  of  boys  and  girls,  nor  taint  their  words, 
nor  smut  their  tongues.  Decent  people  are  glad  to  have  a 
newspaper  which  does  not  need  to  be  expurgated  and  dis¬ 
infected  and  deodorized  before  it  is  permitted  to  come 
into  the  home.  One  cannot  touch  pitch  and  not  be  defiled 
and  some  newspapers  are  pitch.  And  they  carry  with 
them  the  stenches  of  a  putrescent  life  and  the  stenches  of 
the  putrescent  minds  of  the  men  who  edit  and  publish 
them.  “Whosoever  shall  offend  one  of  these  little  ones,” 
ought  to  be  words  always  standing  above  the  editorial 
desk.  No  heavier  indictment  could  be  lodged  against  a 
newspaper  than  this;  “A  corrupter  of  children.”  The 
deadliest  infection  in  life  to-day  is  the  infection  carried 
into  our  homes  by  unclean  newspapers.  The  news  of  the 
day  should  not  include  the  muck  and  mire  of  the  street 
with  which  to  smear  the  minds  and  tongues  and  lips  of 
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children  in  the  home.  A  newspaper  of  a  low  type  is  some¬ 
times  called  “a  filthy  sheet,”  and  it  is  rightly  named.  It 
defiles  every  hand  and  mind  and  imagination  which 
touches  it.  The  doors  of  all  homes  should  be  closed 
against  it  as  they  would  be  closed  against  a  loathsome 
plague. 

The  unclean  newspaper  is  more  deadly  than  a  rag  con¬ 
taining  virulent  germs  of  all  foul  diseases.  It  is  a  public 
pollution  and  is  more  dangerous  to  the  moral  health  of  a 
city  than  a  contaminated  water  supply  is  to  its  physical 
well-being.  Daily  such  a  newspaper  muddies  and  defiles 
the  stream  of  public  thought  and  expression.  No  leper 
in  the  last  stages  of  that  loathsome  disease,  made  free 
of  all  our  hotels,  homes,  schools,  streets,  would  be  half 
the  menace  to  public  health  as  is  the  “dirty”  newspaper 
to  the  moral  soundness  of  any  decent  community.  The 
“Better  Newspapers”  will  be  free  of  dirt. 

The  daily  recital  of  animal  barbarisms  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion,  the  account  of  killings,  and  crimes  of  monstrous 
degenerates,  and  endless  recital  of  unspeakable  infamies 
almost  totally  brutalizes  the  public  mind,  blunts  or  de¬ 
stroys  its  finer  sensibilities,  makes  it  callous,  and  finally 
it  becomes  almost  incapable  of  moral  shocks  when  con¬ 
fronted  by  the  most  revolting  and  incredible  of  crimes. 
If  every  day  there  must  be  published  the  principal  atroci¬ 
ties  and  infamies  of  that  day,  then  these  accounts  should 
be  reduced  to  the  barest  outlines  essential  to  a  clear  under¬ 
standing  of  what  occurred,  with  all  gruesome  details 
omitted.  The  page  or  section  of  the  newspaper  devoted 
to  the  daily  history  of  crime  might  be  called  “Blue  Beard’s 
Room,”  and  then  let  all  who  desired  to  do  so  open  the 
door,  and  dabble  their  feet  in  blood. 

Terrifying  crimes  should  not  be  given  the  space  usually 
allotted  to  them;  they  should  not  be  so  prominently  fea¬ 
tured,  and  they  should  not  be  accompanied  by  such  a 
wealth  of  sordid,  revolting  detail.  Such  crimes  excite 
persons  of  weak  and  degenerate  minds  to  repeat  in  every 
ghastly  detail  the  original  atrocity.  There  may  be  indeed 
an  epidemic  of  certain  unmentionable  crimes,  an  epidemic 
world-wide,  through  the  extraordinary  publicity  given  to 
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the  deed  of  the  original  monster.  Long  years  ago  a  de¬ 
generate  in  London  specialized  in  a  certain  kind  of  crime. 
It  was  a  crime  which  shocked  the  moral  sense  of  life. 
It  was  given  world  publicity  in  all  its  sordid  details.  In 
a  few  weeks  following  this  thoughtless  and  criminal  pub¬ 
licity  that  peculiar  crime  was  repeated  in  many  cities 
all  over  the  world.  There  are  some  newspapers  so  filled 
with  suggestive  recitals  of  the  history  of  lust,  so  full  of 
minute  descriptions  of  animalisms  of  every  kind,  of  mur¬ 
derous  savagery,  of  bestiality,  that  they  become  of  all 
influences  in  life  the  most  degrading  and  brutalizing. 

The  modern  pessimist  is  in  a  very  large  measure  the 
product  of  the  daily  newspaper.  It  is  true  that  the  pessi¬ 
mist  has  always  been  with  us:  he  looms  large  on  every 
horizon  of  life,  even  the  dimmest  and  remotest,  but  in 
these  times  his  tribe  has  increased  until  his  hosts  have 
darkened  all  life  and  soured  and  poisoned  its  once  over¬ 
flowing  cup.  The  philosophy  of  modern  life  more  and 
more  tends  to  a  philosophy  of  bitter,  hopeless  pessimism. 
In  these  morbid-minded  times  the  pessimist  has  become 
one  of  the  most  numerous,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
forbidding  and  sinister  of  all  the  desolating  apparitions 
in  the  great  universal  camp  of  life.  He  increasingly  de¬ 
presses  and  saddens  us.  He  looks  upon  life  as  a  burden, 
as  something  in  the  main  undesirable,  as  something  to 
be  lightly  regarded  and  to  be  still  more  lightly  held.  He 
is  bored,  cynical,  sardonic,  satirical.  And  whose  child 
is  he?  He  is  the  child  of  the  modem  newspaper. 

His  soul  is  daily  fed  on  stories  of  crime  and  infidelities 
and  sordidness  and  unspeakable  infamies  until  he  sickens 
of  life.  He  regards  it  as  something  hopelessly  bad,  some¬ 
thing  beyond  all  cleansing  and  redemption.  He  needs  a 
change  of  diet:  he  needs  a  change  of  scene:  he  needs 
some  new  windows  opened  in  his  soul  to  take  the  place  of 
the  ones  his  daily  paper  walled  up  and  sealed.  He  needs 
fresh  air.  He  has  lived  too  long  in  the  subcellar,  in  the 
moldy  charnel-house  of  the  life  into  which  his  daily  paper 
thrusts  him  down.  When  the  body  is  shut  away  a  long 
time  from  sunlight,  the  body  withers  and  dies.  In  the 
same  manner  the  soul  sickens  and  perishes  for  lack  of  the 
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light  which  is  in  the  face  of  God.  The  pessimist  needs  a 
new  atmosphere.  Like  a  man  suffocating  for  fresh  air 
in  doleful  catacombs,  he  needs  to  be  pulled  up  into  God’s 
sweet  light  again  and  into  God’s  sweet  air.  He  needs  to 
recover  God  and  to  know  that  this  world  is  not  simply 
the  house  of  the  dead.  He  must  escape  the  noxious  atmos¬ 
phere  created  for  him  by  endless  recital  of  sin’s  infamies. 

The  pessimist  denies  the  existence  of  God,  for  nowhere 
does  he  see  God  or  hear  him  speak  in  the  world  to  which 
his  newspaper  introduces  him  every  day.  Life  as  pic¬ 
tured  there  is  blood,  pools  of  blood  everywhere,  stagnated 
rivers,  dead  seas,  green  with  living  scum.  Or  he  finds  life 
as  a  great  house  in  which  madmen  rave,  or  idiots  chatter, 
filling  all  its  rooms  with  meaningless  cries  and  desolating 
gibberish.  This  is  the  unnatural  world,  this  is  the  unreal 
world,  this  is  the  devil’s  world  constructed  for  the  pessi¬ 
mist  every  day  by  newspapers  of  the  certain  type.  The 
pessimist  is  sick  of  blood,  sick  of  lust,  sick  of  frivolities, 
sick  of  meannesses,  sick  of  treacheries,  sick  of  lies,  sick 
of  hypocrisies,  sick  of  materialism,  sick  of  selfishness, 
sick  of  mire  and  mud  and  stenches.  The  only  kind  of 
people  his  newspapers  seem  to  know,  and  the  only  kind 
they  seem  to  deal  with,  are  beasts,  murderers,  seducers, 
liars  and  the  unbelievably  monstrous.  He  never  sees 
God  in  the  newspaper :  God  is  obscured :  God  is  forgotten : 
God  is  lost:  God  is  dead,  and  forever  dead,  in  all  its  col¬ 
umns.  The  devil  has  bought  up  all  the  space ! 

Thus  the  pessimist  finally  gazes  on  life  in  unutterable 
melancholy  and  despair,  and  agrees  with  the  cynics  that 
this  world  is  the  worst  possible  world,  and  that  nothing 
worse,  nothing  direr,  nothing  more  helpless  could  have 
been  conceived  by  a  devil  planning  a  devil’s  world.  Thus 
through  this  daily  darkness,  this  awfulness  of  crime  and 
woe  poured  like  a  fiood  of  death  out  of  the  pages  of  many 
of  the  newspapers  every  day  and  every  day  on  the  soul  of 
man,  he  becomes  crippled  in  his  sanity,  wholesomeness, 
cheerfulness,  hopefulness ;  many  come  at  last  to  walk  the 
streets  of  our  cities  as  souls  abiding  in  the  gloom  of  hell. 

Every  day  the  history  of  life  affords  examples  of  men 
and  women  living  divinely,  bravely,  and  dying  heroically. 
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Why  not  fill  the  columns  of  our  newspapers  with  the 
stories  of  these?  The  front  page  of  the  daily  newspaper 
ought  to  tell,  not  only  of  the  spectacular  heroisms  of  the 
day,  the  fireman  who,  scarred  and  charred  by  fiames, 
saved  three  children  from  a  burning  building,  but  it 
ought  to  give  publicity  also  to  exalted  speech,  to  mag¬ 
nanimous  action,  to  notable  exhibitions  of  honesty  and 
honor,  to  men  and  women  who  have  bought  with  their 
blood  community  betterment,  to  victories  over  hell,  to 
triumphs  over  disease,  over  jealousy,  selfishness,  bigotry, 
hatred,  pride,  to  the  great  discoveries  of  science,  to  the 
daring  adventures  who  bring  new  worlds  into  view,  to 
men  and  women  everywhere  of  every  race  and  place  who 
are  lifting  life,  healing  it,  changing  it,  making  it  daily 
more  beautiful  and  more  like  the  kingdom  of  God. 

This  is  the  kind  of  medicine  which  will  most  surely 
cure  the  sick  soul  of  life  and  restore  sanity  and  sweet¬ 
ness  and  sunlight  to  the  paths  and  roads  of  men.  The 
atmosphere  created  by  a  daily  newspaper  should  not  be 
an  atmosphere  in  which  every  angel  of  hope  will  faint 
and  die,  but  rather  the  atmosphere  created  and  sustained 
by  beholding  God^s  glory  as  it  shines  in  the  life  around  us 
every  day.  It  would  be  health  to  soul  and  body  to  get 
the  old  devil  with  his  horns  and  forked  tail  off  the  front 
page  for  awhile  and  to  place  God's  angels  there.  We  are 
quite  sick  of  looking  at  the  devil  displayed  on  the  front 
page  of  so  many  newspapers  every  day.  Let  us  every 
once  in  a  while  see  God’s  seraphim  and  cherubim  shining 
there.  And  they  are  here  in  our  streets  every  day,  and 
ofttimes  they  live  next  door.  We  want  to  put  them  in  a 
place  where  all  eyes  may  behold  them :  we  want  to  see  them 
where  they  rightfully  belong,  on  the  front  page  of  every 
newspaper  in  our  land. 

There  are  many  good  people  in  this  world.  We  must 
get  them  into  our  daily  papers,  and  then  everybody  will 
have  something  beautiful  to  look  at,  and  to  think  of,  and 
to  talk  about.  There  are  noble  souls  called  home  every 
day  as  by  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  from  the  sky:  let  us 
have  a  look  at  them.  There  are  philosophers,  emanci¬ 
pators,  illuminators,  benefactors,  God’s  great  adventurers 
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in  every  realm  of  science  and  faith,  shining  with  love, 
beautiful  with  God :  let  us  have  a  look  at  them.  Fill  all 
the  pages  of  our  newspapers  with  God’s  children,  and 
crowd  the  devil’s  children  out. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  history  every  day  in  every  city, 
the  history  the  devil  makes  and  the  history  God  makes. 
Well,  why  print  only  the  history  of  hell  ?  Why  give  the 
front  page  every  day  to  the  children  of  the  devil  and  their 
doings?  Why  not  give  the  children  of  God  the  front  page 
at  least  once  a  week?  The  devil  is  the  greatest  publicist 
in  the  world.  He  gets  more  advertising  than  any  other 
one  in  this  world  and  the  newspapers  never  send  him  a 
bill.  He  gets  the  big  scareheads  and  has  all  the  best 
positions  in  all  the  newspapers  of  the  world  every  day, 
and  it  never  costs  him  a  cent.  Is  news  only  news  when 
it  is  bad  news?  Is  the  only  news  worth  printing  the 
news  about  the  devil  and  his  children? 

Why  is  it  that  newspapers  never  seem  much  interested 
in  a  man  until  he  becomes  the  devil’s  child  ?  If  a  modern 
Joseph  knocks  the  devil’s  “block”  off  with  one  swift 
punch,  and  in  that  punch  all  the  lightning  there  is  in  the 
kick  of  an  offside  Missouri  mule,  why  could  not  the 
newspapers  make  as  interesting  a  story  out  of  that  as 
they  would  in  reciting  how  a  big  animated  mass  of  beef 
finally  overcame  a  big  animated  piece  of  pork  in  the  fistic 
arena?  A  man  who  can  knock  the  “stuffing”  out  of  the 
devil  with  one  big  wallop  is  certainly  a  more  interesting 
man  to  look  at  than  a  big  brute  with  nothing  to  him  save 
the  animal  strength  of  a  gorilla  and  a  fist  like  a  ham.  If 
the  newspapers  will  give  the  devil  less  space  on  the  front 
page,  and  try  to  make  a  good  man’s  history  more  inter¬ 
esting  and  more  important  than  the  history  of  the  devil’s 
child,  this  world  will  grow  rapidly  into  a  better  world. 
Select  a  new  pen,  Mr.  Editor,  iron  the  old  creases  out  of 
your  breeches,  and  try  something  new. 

The  newspapers  are  the  principal  creators  of  public 
sentiment.  The  masses  voice  ready-made  opinion  even  as 
they  wear  ready-made  clothes.  They  do  not  ordinarily 
think.  They  do  not  know  how  to  think.  Such  exercise, 
if  attempted,  fatigues  them  and  is  ordinarily  wholly  futile. 
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They  have  never  been  trained  in  the  proper  use  of  their 
mental  equipment,  such  as  it  is.  The  independent  thinker 
is  rare.  The  man  who  can  take  a  great  mass  of  facts, 
thoroughly  assimilate  them,  and  then  give  an  opinion 
that  is  well-founded,  well-balanced,  clear  as  sunlight,  in¬ 
cisive,  dynamic  as  lightning,  is  an  unusual  individual,  no 
matter  from  whence  he  may  emerge,  no  matter  from  what 
class  he  may  spring,  intelligentsia  or  proletariat.  When 
the  average  man  voices  an  opinion  it  is  ordinarily  the 
opinion  handed  to  him  by  the  newspaper  he  takes  and 
reads  every  day.  He  is  a  stranger  to  the  thrill  of  inde¬ 
pendent  thinking,  that  noblest  exercise  of  an  informed, 
emancipated,  spiritually  quickened  soul.  The  ability  to 
breast  boldly  and  convincingly  and  triumphantly  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  public  opinion,  to  refute  understandingly  the 
sophistries  of  the  editorial  sanctum,  the  massed  inertia 
of  machine-made  sentiment,  is  a  victory  and  a  triumph 
of  no  small  proportions. 

But  the  average  man  lacks  the  means  to  protect  him¬ 
self  and  to  protect  his  neighbor  against  the  sophistries 
so  often  expressed  in  the  editorial  page  of  the  average 
newspaper.  He  lacks  the  knowledge  and  the  gifts  of  ex¬ 
pression  to  show  the  falsity  or  the  absurdity  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  position  on  any  given  subject.  He  is  practically 
defenseless  against  the  opinions  rammed  upon  him  by 
designing  editors  and  publicists  who  have  many  axes  to 
grind. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  sprinkling  of  vigorous  intelligent 
protest  against  the  banalities  of  wholly  commercialized 
and  subsidized  newspaper  opinion,  but  the  average  reader 
swallows  whole  and  without  protest  the  opinions  specially 
manufactured  for  his  daily  consumption.  He  is  the  victim 
of  forced  feeding,  and,  if  he  suffers  from  nausea  or  mental 
indigestion,  he  gives  no  sign  of  distress  and  makes  no 
protest.  Consciously  or  unconsciously  his  thinking  is 
directed  and  controlled  by  the  editorial  mind  and  will. 
What  he  “thinks”  about  many  matters  is  simply  a  weak 
echo  or  reflection  of  what  the  man  thinks  who  edits  his 
daily  paper. 
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The  readers  who  do  not  think,  or  who  do  not  care  to 
think,  constitute  a  very  large  proportion  of  newspaper 
readers  although  some  of  them,  as  Tom  Reed  would  have 
said,  “think  they  think.”  Second-hand  opinion,  which  is 
often  also  second-rate  opinion,  is  the  opinion  controlling 
the  masses  and  this  opinion  is  machine  made,  nicely 
trimmed,  sharpened,  colored,  and  sent  out  every  day  for 
the  edification  and  the  delectation  of  the  proletariat. 

If  the  newspapers  are,  as  they  seem  to  be,  the  greatest 
creators  of  public  sentiment  extant,  if  they  are  the  su¬ 
preme  molders  of  the  public  mind  and  directors  of  the 
public  will,  how  extremely  important  then  that  all  our 
newspaper  publishers  and  editors  should  be  men  of  the 
highest  type,  men  who  recognize  soberly  the  moral  re¬ 
sponsibilities  and  obligations  inherent  in  their  exalted 
task.  Editors  and  publishers  ought  to  be  the  biggest 
men  in  the  universe  of  life.  They  should  collectively  hold 
up  a  torch  which  would  be  like  a  great  bonfire  in  the  sky 
to  give  the  light  of  God’s  mind  to  the  nations.  They 
should  be  the  most  widely  and  the  most  soundly  informed 
of  all  men,  the  most  highly  cultured,  the  most  intensely 
human,  of  lively  and  responsive  conscience,  of  idealistic 
aims,  of  practical  understanding,  of  a  vision  bold  and  free. 

Such  men  would  be  the  creators  of  a  noble  public  sen¬ 
timent,  of  a  world  sentiment,  of  a  sentiment  which  would 
push  down  every  bastile  of  tyranny  and  woe  and  every 
wall  which  separates  races  from  races  and  man  from 
man ;  a  sentiment  able  to  command  and  enforce  an  abiding 
world  peace,  able  to  bind  races  together  in  love’s  compre¬ 
hensions  and  loves  beatitudes,  a  sentiment  with  power  in 
it  to  lift  the  world  to  God,  and  to  make  of  it  in  all  its 
provinces  His  glorified  kingdom. 

The  Appealing  Opportunities 

Never  in  the  history  of  life  has  there  been  opened  to 
newspapers  such  fields  of  tremendous  possibilities  for 
national  service  and  for  world  service  as  now.  National 
problems,  world  problems,  race  problems,  religious  prob¬ 
lems,  political  problems,  sex  problems,  industrial  prob¬ 
lems,  social  problems,  civic  problems  all  press  insistently 
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for  solution.  These  problems  are  all  interesting,  but  espe¬ 
cially  challenging  are  the  peace  problem,  the  industrial 
problem,  the  race  problem  and  the  problem  of  Commu¬ 
nism.  There  is  a  specially  interesting  question  just  now 
before  the  nations  of  the  world,  a  question  of  tremendous 
significance:  “Democracy  or  Autocracy?"  And  inter¬ 
laced  with  all  these  problems  is  the  religious  problem. 
What  a  field  for  a  world-wide,  inspired,  God-conscious 
type  of  journalism!  It  thrills  one  to  finger  tips  to 
think  of  it. 

Let  us  in  the  first  place  mention  Communism.  The 
spirit  of  Communism  is  everywhere  rampant  and  it  is 
the  most  disturbing  of  all  the  evil  spirits  which  afflict 
and  threaten  the  securities  of  civilized  life.  Its  propa¬ 
ganda  is  world-wide,  penetrating  all  classes  and  minds, 
leavening  with  almost  inconceivable  rapidity  the  great 
human  mass,  and  it  presents  to  organized  government, 
to  organized  society  the  gravest  problem  with  which 
modern  man  has  ever  been  confronted,  and  with  which 
he  has  been  called  upon  to  wrestle.  Communism  is  in 
some  respects  the  most  virile  of  all  the  great  political 
and  economic  heresies  of  life,  and  its  disciples  number  not 
only  millions  who  stand  openly  with  it,  but  it  numbers 
frightful  millions  waiting  in  the  borderland  of  organized 
society  to  rush  forth  at  the  first  favorable  opportunity 
to  loot  the  world,  and  to  destroy  all  the  foundations  upon 
which  rests  the  mighty  citadel  of  twentieth  century  civili¬ 
zation. 

There  is  need  of  a  world  torch  fully  to  illuminate  Com¬ 
munism  and  there  is  need  and  immediate  need  of  strength¬ 
ening  the  soul  of  life  against  it,  lest  it  flood  us  suddenly 
some  day  with  its  darkness  and  put  out  all  the  great 
lights  of  life.  Communism  may  well  be  described  as  that 
chief  impudence  of  our  law,  that  treason  against  law  and 
the  God  of  law,  that  monstrous  affront  against  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  life,  that  demonstrated  fraud,  that  terrifying 
return  to  the  yokes  and  chains  of  yesterday,  that  devil’s 
empire,  that  world  nightmare  which  threatens  to  flood 
with  primitive  chaos  and  darkness  all  our  empires  of 
order,  of  opportunity,  of  freedom,  of  hope  which  were 
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bought  for  us  out  of  the  long  centuries  with  the  blood 
and  the  anguish  of  all  nations. 

Shall  we  toy  with  Communism:  shall  we  fondle  it:  shall 
we  risk  babbling  about  it  frivolously  and  join  the  empty 
chatter  of  the  fool?  Or  shall  we  see  it  clearly  as  it  is — 
the  biggest  gold  brick  ever  offered  to  a  gullible  humanity? 
The  entire  race  of  man  needs  to  see  Communism  essen¬ 
tially,  and  needs  to  know  it  as  a  philosophy  of  life  now 
on  trial  in  the  land  of  Russia.  Under  such  an  illumina¬ 
tion,  of  the  world  mind,  Communism  would  shrivel  to  dust 
and  as  dust  it  would  be  blown  away.  There  is  need  of 
a  world  torch,  and  that  torch  must  be  made  of  news¬ 
papers,  held  on  high,  and  casting  a  great  light  ceaselessly 
upon  the  biggest  “mare’s  nest”  ever  discovered  and  un¬ 
covered  in  the  litter  and  chaff  of  the  revolutionary  barn¬ 
yard — Communism. 

We  have  in  this  America  of  ours  problems  so  serious, 
and  so  portentous  of  national  disaster,  that  we  sometimes 
wonder  why  all  the  newspapers  of  America  have  not 
hung  out  red  lights  among  the  stars  above  us,  and  along 
all  our  streets  and  roadways  of  life. 

The  alien  in  all  his  varieties,  and  speaking  all  languages 
under  heaven  is  within  our  walls,  unwashed,  unleavened, 
unassimilated,  unsympathetic  and  unsanctified.  The  de¬ 
generates,  the  feeble-minded,  the  lower  grades  of  hu¬ 
manity,  are  adding  vast  progenies  to  our  population  while 
the  higher  grades  of  our  people  do  not  reproduce  their 
own  kind  in  sufficient  numbers  to  replace  the  ones  who 
are  removed  by  death  year  by  year.  Our  insane  popula¬ 
tion  is  also  increasing  in  a  truly  frightful  manner  and 
there  is  a  distinct  threat  that  the  unfit  may  completely 
swamp  the  fit  in  the  years  to  come.  Sound  all  your  alarm 
bells,  Mr.  Editor,  and  hang  out  a  big  red  light. 

The  number  of  drug  addicts  grows  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
The  illicit  trade  in  narcotics  is  a  business  in  this  country 
yearly  mounting  higher  into  the  millions.  Heroin  and 
cocaine  are  sometimes  mixed  in  food  and  drinks  and 
medicines  to  make  new  addicts,  to  cultivate  and  increase 
a  monstrous  trade.  Heroin  is  even  mixed  with  candy  in 
some  instances  and  sold  to  children  and  to  boys  and  girls 
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to  make  a  new  crop  of  customers  for  the  devil’s  agents, 
the  dealers  in  character  destroying,  health  destroying 
opiates.  Sound  a  fire  whistle,  Mr.  Editor,  and  call  out  the 
police.  Are  you  wide-awake  to  this  traffic?  If  so,  then 
how  can  you  keep  still,  why  do  you  act  like  a  man  who  is 
asleep  or  dead? 

In  every  large  city  in  this  land  there  are  gangs  of 
white  slavers  whose  '^profession**  is  seduction,  whose 
"business**  is  supplying  every  year  new  victims  for  com¬ 
mercialized  prostitution.  These  poor  girls  are  sometimes 
drugged,  sometimes  forcibly  seized :  they  are  trapped  and 
seduced  by  all  the  arts  and  wiles  of  the  professional  pro¬ 
curer  and  his  infamous  aids.  Commercialized  prostitu¬ 
tion  is  a  business  of  tremendous  proportions  and  pays 
infamous  dividends  on  its  monstrous  trade.  Many  chap¬ 
ters  of  this  business  are  open. history  to  business  men, 
and  especially  to  newspaper  men  the  world  around.  These 
chapters  are  so  terrifying,  the  suffering,  the  misery,  the 
infamies  and  the  degradation  suffered  by  the  poor  un¬ 
fortunates  from  whose  bodies  are  reaped  rotten  millions, 
make  such  pitiful,  heartbreaking  history,  that  no  man  can 
read  these  chapters  without  tears  streaming  down  his 
cheeks  unless  he  is  a  devil.  Wake  up,  Mr.  Editor,  it  is 
a  mother’s  frantic  hands  which  are  beating  at  your  door : 
it  is  the  sound  of  her  screams  which  is  heard  daily  in 
the  street. 

The  streets  of  all  American  cities  need  to  be  cleansed. 
They  need  to  be  cleansed,  not  only  of  mud  and  litter,  but 
the  speech  of  our  streets  needs  to  be  cleansed.  The  street 
is  free  to  all,  and  all  kinds  of  animals  roam  in  it,  tigers 
and  swine,  the  clean  and  the  unclean,  devils  and  angels, 
the  beautiful  and  the  frightful.  The  street  is  raw  and 
rude  and  lawless  up  to  a  point  just  short  of  the  place 
where  a  policeman’s  whistle  might  be  sounded.  In  it  the 
decencies  and  sanctities  of  life  largely  disappear  as  though 
sucked  down  by  the  swirling,  ever  appearing  and  dis¬ 
appearing  masses  of  human  flotsam  and  jetsam.  But 
there  is  one  manifestation  of  the  street  which  calls  for 
a  publicity  and  for  a  denunciation  which  it  rarely,  if  ever, 
receives. 
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The  language  of  the  street  many  times  is  frightful  and 
to  children's  minds  nothing  short  of  corrupting.  In  our 
city  streets  there  are  men  every  day  who  habitually  spout 
forth  blasphemies  and  obscenities.  These  corroding,  cor¬ 
rupting  words  are  not  spoken  under  the  hand,  but  are 
bawled  forth,  while  children  and  their  mothers  are  pass¬ 
ing  by.  Thus  minds  and  tongues  are  splashed  with  mud 
and  mire  by  foul  men,  even  as  beautiful  clothing  is 
splashed  with  mud  and  mire  by  cars  and  trucks  and  other 
traffic  of  the  street.  And  it  is  infinitely  worse  to  have  a 
child's  mind  splashed  with  mud  than  to  have  garments 
defiled  by  sewers  and  gutters.  Speak  a  word,  will  you 
not,  Mr.  Editor,  about  this  matter?  Urge  decent  men  to 
compel  men,  dead  to  even  the  primary  decencies  of  life, 
to  make  an  end  of  these  outrages  daily  suffered  by  chil¬ 
dren  and  women  in  our  streets.  Beastliness  of  language 
is  one  of  the  most  common  of  all  offences  offered  and 
suffered  in  the  street.  The  streets  are  free,  but  should 
not  long  be  free  to  the  creatures  who  smear  the  mud  of 
the  street  on  the  lips  and  on  the  mind  of  a  little  child. 

In  this  land  of  America  there  is  evidenced  a  lawless¬ 
ness,  a  violence  and  a  recklessness,  which  have  made  our 
country  a  mocking  and  a  hissing  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
We  are  getting  a  world  reputation  as  killers.  We  kill 
scores  and  scores  of  people  every  day  and  every  day, 
but  our  sleep  is  undisturbed.  We  look  upon  the  astound¬ 
ing  statistics  furnished  us  by  reputable  authority  of  the 
daily  slaughter  in  our  land  without  emotions  of  amaze¬ 
ment,  of  horror,  or  of  grief.  The  national  conscience  has 
become  tough.  And  the  will  to  put  an  end  to  this  wanton 
shedding  of  human  blood  seems  paralyzed. 

We  have  as  a  nation  a  baleful  preeminence  as  killers. 
We  kill  multitudes  of  people  every  day.  We  kill  them  in 
mines  and  factories,  we  kill  them  on  the  streets  and  the 
roads.  We  kill  them  accidentally  or  we  kill  them  pur¬ 
posely.  We  kill  them  with  bombs,  with  knives,  with  clubs, 
with  pistols,  with  machine  guns,  with  cars,  with  hammers. 
Our  streets  and  roads  are  always  crimson.  From  every 
street  and  lane  and  roadway  in  our  land,  ascends  cease¬ 
lessly  the  cry  of  blood,  red  blood,  fresh  blood,  blood  of 
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the  innocent,  blood  of  father,  mother,  wife,  sister  and  blood 
of  a  little  child.  “Wash  you. .  .make  you  clean. .  .your 
hands  are  filled  with  blood.”  Thus  God  cries  at  us  from 
the  blood-wet  paving  stones  of  our  streets,  from  the  dust 
of  all  our  roads.  0,  Mr.  Editor,  will  you  not  daily  be 
God’s  priest  and  prophet  to  us?  You  have  the  ear  of 
the  people,  all  the  people,  all  kinds  of  people,  every  day. 
Will  you  not  speak  for  us  and  say :  “I  am  sick  of  staring 
always  at  the  blood  of  my  brother  on  all  our  streets  and 
on  all  our  roads.  This  wicked,  appalling  slaughter  mmt 
stop** 

Here,  in  this  land  of  America,  two  great  bodies  of  re¬ 
ligionists  regard  each  other  every  year  with  increasing 
suspicion,  fear,  dislike,  and  in  some  cases  even  with 
hatred.  The  religious  issue  enters  increasingly  our  polit¬ 
ical  life,  our  business  life,  our  social  life  until  there  is  a 
distinct  threat  of  a  mighty  cleavage  in  our  nation  along 
religious  lines,  and  the  rebirth  of  all  the  hatreds  and  con¬ 
tentions  which  belong  properly  to  the  days  which  lie  a 
long  way  behind  us.  There  is  imminent  danger  of  the 
establishment  among  us  of  two  great  militant  religious 
camps  whose  prejudices  and  variances  would  discolor  and 
poison  all  the  sweet  fountains  of  national  unity,  and 
fraternity  and  felicity.  There  is  danger  here  of  the  most 
serious  kind  of  disunion  in  our  great  union,  and  there  is 
even  danger  finally,  so  bitter  and  menacing  has  grown 
the  spirit  of  medievalism  among  us,  of  national  rupture 
and  open  warfare.  How  may  this  ever  widening,  ever 
deepening  breach  be  closed  and  the  desolating  wounds  of 
religious  strife  be  forever  healed?  Mr.  Editor,  you  come 
into  every  home  every  day,  to  sit  with  all  kinds  of  re¬ 
ligionists,  to  impart  your  mind  and  heart  to  them.  Will 
you  not  consent  to  be  our  conciliator  in  this  very  great 
national  need,  a  national  need  which  may  be  some  day  a 
national  crisis?  Will  you  not  lead  us  all  in  a  campaign 
of  such  just  and  reasonable  speech,  of  such  a  spirit  of  en¬ 
nobling  patience  and  charity  and  transcendent  love,  that 
in  a  little  while  these  two  great  bodies  of  religionists  will 
live  together  in  the  goodwill  and  peace  and  happiness  of 
our  blessed  Lord? 
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Here,  in  this  land  of  ours,  live  together  two  great  races, 
the  white  and  the  black  race.  For  better  or  for  worse 
they  are  both  here  to  stay  and  to  divide  the  land  between 
them,  or  perhaps  it  might  be  better  to  say  to  share  the 
land  together.  There  is  plenty  of  room  for  both  races, 
room  in  which  to  expand  and  to  develop.  They  each  have 
their  peculiar  racial  gifts  and  native  genius  of  expres¬ 
sion.  They  each  have  a  definite  contribution  to  make  to 
our  common  life.  Both  races  are  truly  American.  The 
colored  man  living  with  us  is  African  now  only  in  origin. 
By  adoption,  by  association,  by  speech,  by  choice,  by  adap¬ 
tation,  by  all  the  impulses  and  visions  and  enthusiasms 
of  a  new  land,  he  is  identified  with  us  as  a  child  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  He  belongs  to  our  soil,  to  our  history,  and  to  our 
future  life  as  a  nation,  of  whatever  kind  it  may  be.  This 
being  so,  it  is  part  of  a  sound  intelligence  and  of  a  true 
Christian  spirit  to  give  to  the  black  man  among  us  every 
aid  in  our  power  to  become,  not  a  national  menace  and 
liability,  but  an  asset  of  tremendous  value  and  one  of  the 
great  towers  of  our  defence,  and,  moreover,  it  behooves  us 
as  reasonable  men  and  as  Christian  citizens  to  reveal  to 
him  continually  that  spirit  of  justice,  that  spirit  of  heaven 
ever  abiding  in  the  Son  of  God,  that  he,  in  all  his  genera¬ 
tions,  shall  live  with  us  in  that  spirit  of  confidence  and 
affectionate  regard  which  shall  result  in  his  abiding  fe¬ 
licity  and  ours. 

The  colored  man  needs  all  that  we  can  give  him  and  we 
need  all  that  he  is  able  to  give  us.  Together  perhaps  we 
can  solve  here  in  America  the  great  problem  of  two  totally 
diverse  races  living  happily,  unitedly  and  triumphantly 
together.  Together  we  should  seek  to  build  here  in  Amer¬ 
ica  a  great  empire  of  life  in  which  neither  race  shall  be 
known  as  master  and  lord,  and  in  which,  even  if  the  blood 
stream  of  life  is  unmixed,  there  shall  be  that  splendid  co¬ 
ordination  of  exalted  effort,  that  spirit  of  justice  and  pa¬ 
tience  and  love,  which  shall  result  in  the  black  man’s 
heaven  and  the  white  man’s  paradise  here  and  now. 

Mr.  Editor,  you,  more  than  any  other  force  in  our 
national  life,  can  abate  racial  prejudice,  can  induce  the 
spirit  of  goodwill  and  fair  play,  can  bring  the  white  man 
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and  the  black  man  sympathetically  together  in  great 
projects  for  national  betterment,  can  fill  up  every  chasm 
of  misunderstanding,  of  bitterness  and  hate,  can  help  to 
wipe  out  old  rankling  memories  and  establish  forever 
among  us  love’s  great  jubilee.  Ring  all  love’s  bells,  Mr. 
Editor,  and  fill  America’s  skies,  and  world  skies  with  their 
sweet  melodies. 

And  then  we  must  not  forget,  in  considering  the  great 
and  threatening  issues  of  our  national  life  daily  confront¬ 
ing  us,  how  our  newspapers  are  peculiarly  fitted  to  be 
daily  mediators  between  the  antagonistic  hosts  of  capital 
and  labor.  Special  arbitrators  are  doubtless  needed  in 
times  of  special  stress  and  strain,  but  the  daily  and  effec¬ 
tive  arbitrator,  or  mediator,  between  capital  and  labor 
ought  to  be,  and  could  be  the  daily  newspaper. 

Here,  through  the  ministry  of  our  newspaper  editors, 
is  a  body  of  commissioners  always  sitting  in  friendly  and 
impartial  judgment  upon  all  matters  at  issue  between  the 
employer  and  the  employed.  Here  is  a  board  of  concilia¬ 
tion  always  in  session,  which  might  well  be  the  most 
“powerful  of  all  forces  to  bring  into  new  understanding 
and  new  harmony  the  men  who  make  work  and  the  men 
who  need  work,  so  that  the  whole  tremendous  business 
of  production  and  distribution  might,  like  a  well  oiled 
machine,  function  daily,  effectively  and  with  a  minimum 
of  friction. 

As  a  friend  of  both  capital  and  labor  the  editor  might 
act  every  day  as  the  great  pacificator,  the  unceasing,  con¬ 
ciliating  influence  to  bring  two  opposing  hosts  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  each  other,  and  to  help 
to  lift  all  such  controversies  into  the  high  realm  of  reason 
and  of  justice,  and  of  the  light  shining  from  love’s  golden 
rule.  An  editor  who  is  a  wise  man,  capable  of  seeing 
any  subject  with  unprejudiced  eyes  and  of  seeing  it  whole, 
coming  every  day  into  the  home  of  the  employer,  and 
coming  every  day  into  the  home  of  the  employed  with  his 
illuminating  words  and  conciliating  spirit,  is  able  to  exert 
an  abiding  influence  for  good  far  beyond  all  our  ordi¬ 
nary  powers  of  calculation. 
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There  is,  alas,  always  the  editor,  who,  in  order  to  serve 
best  whatever  purpose  he  may  have  in  mind,  stirs  hatred 
and  incites  lawlessness  among  the  masses  while  strikes 
are  in  progress,  or  when  lack  of  employment  tempts  the 
mind  and  tongue  to  radical  speech  and  lawless  activities. 
Such  a  man  may  pose  as  the  friend  of  labor  and,  indeed, 
may  be  accepted  as  such,  but  he  is  of  all  evil  counsellors 
the  one  most  deserving  the  term,  “the  devil’s  counsellor.” 
The  editor  who  is  labor’s  genuine  friend  is  the  editor 
who  will  not  allow  public  clamor  to  sway  him  in  his  judg¬ 
ments,  who  will  not  take  a  narrow  or  prejudiced  view  of 
any  situation,  but  who  will  look  upon  it  broadly,  under- 
standingly,  impartially,  and  who  will  be  able,  in  the  light 
of  reason  and  of  a  divine  patience,  to  become  to  both 
employed  and  employer  God’s  counsellor,  and  to  open 
their  hearts  to  a  spirit  which  will  compose  satisfactorily 
all  difficulties  and  which  will  salve  and  heal  all  wounds. 

To  view  any  labor  controversy  with  unbiased  judgment, 
to  voice  his  sentiments  boldly  and  fearlessly  no  matter 
who  may  be  pleased  or  who  may  be  offended,  is  always 
part  of  the  spirit  and  of  the  policy  of  the  editor  who  finally 
will  do  most  to  bring  in  an  era  of  peace  and  good  will 
between  employer  and  employed,  and  who  will  help  most 
to  build  foundations  of  accord,  of  justice,  of  reason,  of 
true  fraternity,  foundations  which  will  not  crack  nor 
break,  no  matter  how  great  the  strain. 

Mr.  Editor,  when  a  strike  is  on,  and  the  tides  of  bitter¬ 
ness  and  hatred  mount  up  with  the  mounting  storm,  do 
not  join  the  crowd  which  is  throwing  stones  and  breaking 
windows,  but  watch  over  it  all  as  God’s  ambassador  of 
reason  and  good  will,  and  in  the  course  of  time  you  may 
become  the  unofficial  “fixer”  of  broken  accords,  the  one 
to  whom  all  shall  instinctively  turn  as  to  the  man  in  whom 
the  wisdom  of  God  shines,  and  in  whose  heart  ever  glows 
the  light  of  a  love  surpassingly  patient  and  tender  and 
beautiful. 

And,  then,  there  is  graft,  American  GRAFT,  which 
word  we  capitalize  because  it  is  the  most  notable  graft  of 
the  ages ;  graft  which  is  world  amazing  and  world  famous. 
Greedy  grafters  of  other  lands  gasp  in  wonder  and  in 
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despair  before  the  history  of  an  annual  srraft  in  America 
whose  total  reaches  into  the  billions.  This  graft  is  like 
the  Mississippi  river  in  flood-time  swollen  by  millions  of 
rivulets  and  rivers  from  the  Allegheny  ranges  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  From  every  village,  township,  county, 
state,  flow  these  streams  and  rivers  of  gold  upon  which 
is  the  mark  of  every  kind  of  falsehood,  treason,  perjury, 
shame,  treachery,  dishonor,  infamy.  From  the  top  of 
the  dome  of  our  national  capitol  down  to  the  subcellars 
and  alleyways  of  city  political  districts  extends  this  mon¬ 
strous  system  of  graft.  We  are  told  that  the  history  of 
nations  since  history  began  is  one  long  recital  of  wars, 
and  of  nations  plundering  one  another.  Just  as  truly  we 
might  say  that  from  the  beginning  of  recorded  time  the 
history  of  life,  the  history  of  nations,  has  been  an  endless 
recital  of  sordid  graft.  Shall  we  as  a  people  forever 
continue  to  be  “corrupt  and  contented”? 

Jeremiah,  the  prophet  of  ancient  Judah,  was  appointed 
by  the  decree  of  heaven  to  be  God’s  iconoclast  to  all  the 
children  of  Israel.  Jeremiah  was  commanded  “to  pluck 
up,  and  to  break  down  and  to  throw  down  and  to  destroy 
and  to  root  out”  all  the  iniquities  and  abominations  of 
the  people.  He  was  “to  root  out”  evil.  O  the  roots! 
How  they  spread  and  how  they  grow,  and  how  they  twine 
and  interlace  themselves  until  they  are  rooted  in  every 
institution  in  the  land,  so  that  to  pull  evil  up  by  the 
roots  involves  pulling  up  the  nation  by  the  roots,  in  brief, 
it  is  necessary  to  pull  the  nation  to  pieces  in  order  to  pull 
the  roots  apart! 

The  Graft  Tree  in  America  has  roots  like  that.  These 
roots  run  all  over  the  land  and  strike  deeply  into  every 
kind  of  soil.  It  is  impossible  to  name  any  institution  or 
any  locality  into  which  they  have  not  crept  and  wound 
and  twisted  themselves  into  an  inextricable  and  practi¬ 
cally  unbreakable  mass.  God  gave  Jeremiah  the  contract 
of  rooting  evil  out  of  Judah,  and  he  gives  the  decent  citi¬ 
zens  of  our  land,  and  especially  newspaper  publishers 
and  editors,  the  contract  of  rooting  graft  out  of  America. 

We  grant  you  it  is  a  formidable  task.  We  grant  you 
that  it  looks  like  a  hopeless  and  impossible  task,  but  any- 
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thing  that  needs  to  be  done  can  be  done.  “With  God  all 
things  are  possible,”  and  when  we  want  a  thing  done  as 
much  as  God  wants  it  done,  and  we  join  Him  in  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  do  that  thing,  it  will  always  be  done.  To  clean 
up  all  the  graft  in  America  looks  like  an  impossible  task, 
but  is  it  an  impossible  thing  to  clean  up  all  the  graft  and 
all  the  grafters  in  the  village,  or  in  the  township,  or  in 
the  city  precinct  in  which  you  live?  It  is  not  impossible. 
Then  let  all  upright  citizens,  men  and  women,  wherever 
they  may  be,  bind  themselves  together  to  clean  up  the 
corner  of  the  great  house  of  life  in  which  they  live  and 
the  thing  can  be  done,  completely  and  triumphantly  done, 
and  then  let  them  do  a  little  active  housecleaning  every 
day  in  the  year  and  graft  will  gradually  become  some¬ 
thing  which  belongs  almost  wholly  to  the  sins  of  yester¬ 
day. 

And  what  one  agency,  of  all  agencies  which  might  be 
mentioned,  is  wholly  equal  to  the  job  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  favored  position?  What  one  agency,  if  under  the 
right  control,  could  make  America’s  business  world  and 
America’s  political  world  wholly  free  from  graft?  The 
responsibility  of  this  thing,  the  power  to  do  this  thing 
lies  in  large  measure  in  the  province  of  our  daily  news¬ 
papers.  Under  an  inspired,  resolute,  fearless  control  and 
management,  our  American  newspapers,  as  God’s  cru¬ 
saders  of  the  twentieth  century,  could  “clean  house”  in 
America  from  the  attic  to  the  cellar  and  to  the  subcellar. 
They  could  clean  it  and  they  could  keep  it  clean.  Mr. 
Editor,  are  you  listening? 

The  whole  trend  of  modern  American  business  is  to¬ 
wards  combination,  centralization.  In  this  way  great 
economies  are  effected  in  assembling  and  distributing 
commodities  of  every  conceivable  character.  The  chain 
bank,  the  chain  store  and  the  chain  newspaper  are  com¬ 
binations  of  a  kindred  or  related  character.  These  nation¬ 
wide  enterprises  are  commanding  increasing  attention, 
and  speculation  is  rife,  and  conversation  is  from  sea  to 
sea  as  to  the  probable  ultimate  results  of  this  strong 
modern  trend  on  national  well-being  and  on  individual 
initiative  and  independent  business  enterprise.  It  is  not 
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surprising  that  in  this  general  survey  newspaper  chains 
occupy  the  center  of  the  stage  in  public  interest  and 
surmise. 

The  most  important  throne  in  the  world  from  the 
standpoint  of  opportunity  to  afford  world  betterment  is 
the  throne  occupied  by  the  editor  and  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher.  This  being  true,  with  what  kind  of  a  line  will  we 
attempt  to  measure  or  plumb  the  influence  for  good  or  evil 
which  rests  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  owns  a  chain  of 
newspapers?  In  terms  of  power  and  influence  he  multi¬ 
plies  himself  many  thousand  fold,  and  he  becomes  a  figure 
of  tremendous  proportions  in  our  community  and  national 
life.  If  such  an  owner  be  an  evil-minded  man,  a  false 
guide,  a  materialist,  a  man  of  radical  mind  and  tendency, 
a  man  without  any  large  measure  of  moral  responsibility, 
and  a  man  not  responsive  to  life’s  highest,  noblest  chal¬ 
lenge,  does  he  not  then  become  of  all  sinister  figures  in  life 
the  most  menacing? 

There  is  a  man  living  in  the  United  States  who  owns 
a  chain  of  newspapers  which  claims  a  daily  circulation 
of  twenty  million  copies.  If  each  newspaper  were  read 
by  five  persons,  that  would  give  this  publisher  as  his  daily 
congregation  one  hundred  million  people  into  whose  minds 
he  would  continually  pour  a  certain  type  of  news,  and  an 
interpretation  of  the  news  in  keeping  with  the  ideals  and 
purposes,  of  whatever  character  they  might  be,  of  which 
he  might  be  possessed.  In  a  sense  he  would  have  as  his 
daily  audience  almost  the  entire  population  of  the  United 
States,  a  tremendous  field  of  life  in  which  to  sow  daily 
either  the  good  seed,  or  the  devil’s  tares,  if  he  were  so 
minded. 

« 

But  even  severely  to  restrict  his  daily  audience  to  the 
twenty  million  readers  he  claims,  what  an  astounding 
field  of  influence  is  here!  He  furnishes  every  day  the 
materials  of  discussion  and  meditation  in  twenty  million 
homes !  In  large  measure  he  directs  their  thinking :  molds 
their  opinions:  colors  their  imaginations  and  affords  to 
each  one  of  these  twenty  million  readers  a  philosophy  of 
life  which  may  be  high  as  the  stars,  or  may  be  as  low  as 
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the  mud  of  the  street.  His  power  for  good  or  for  evil  is 
incalculable  and  immeasurable.  Can  any  intelligent,  mo¬ 
rally  responsible  citizen  see  that  measure  of  power  placed 
in  the  hands  of  one  man  and  not  tremble  at  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  evil  in  such  centralized  control?  The  danger  of 
the  perversion  and  corruption  of  a  sound  public  sentiment 
in  such  a  situation  needs  no  flaming  signal.  It  is  evident 
to  any  man  not  hopelessly  obtuse. 

If  the  owner  of  a  chain  of  newspapers  having  a  daily 
circulation  of  twenty  million  copies  is  an  evil  man,  ego¬ 
tistical,  materialistic,  a  radical  and  a  revolutionary  in  his 
views  of  life,  if  he  suppresses  the  facts  that  ought  to  see 
the  light,  if  he  distorts  incidents  and  garbles  the  truth, 
if  he  poisons  and  inflames  the  public  imagination  with  the 
philosophy  of  the  Bolshevist,  if  he  excites  class  antago¬ 
nisms  and  hatreds,  if  he  is  a  ruthless  invader  of  the  pri¬ 
vacies  of  the  home,  if  he  is  an  inciter  of  the  mob  spirit, 
if  he  continually  feeds  the  fires  of  discontent  and  com¬ 
munism  and  lawlessness,  if  his  philosophy  of  life  is  athe¬ 
istic  and  bitter,  if  his  daily  appeal  is  an  appeal  to  the 
worst  passions  of  the  heart  and  mind,  he  becomes  among 
all  sappers  of  the  foundations  upon  which  rest  the  securi¬ 
ties  and  dignities  and  sanctities  of  life,  the  chief  under¬ 
miner,  and  the  destroyer  of  the  sources  of  all  our  moral 
power  and  beatifications,  a  devil’s  propagandist,  a  crimi¬ 
nal  of  criminals,  one  wholly  worthy  of  universal  detesta¬ 
tion  and  execration. 

What  is  the  prime  cause  of  lawlessness  in  America? 
If  a  confirmed  wet  were  asked  that  question  the  answer 
would  fairly  jump  from  his  lips :  “The  Eighteenth  Amend¬ 
ment.”  One  might  mention  to  such  a  propagandist  all  evils 
which  have  been,  which  are,  and  which  are  yet  to  come, 
and  he  would  ascribe  them  all  to  the  prohibitory  statute 
and  to  the  Volstead  law.  But  what  are  in  reality  the  prin¬ 
cipal  causes  of  the  present  terrifying  manifestations  of 
lawlessness  in  the  United  States?  There  are  doubtless 
many  causes:  godless  homes,  godless  schools,  godless  lit¬ 
erature,  godless  movies  and  sometimes  even  godless  pul¬ 
pits,  but  what  is  the  principal  cause  of  lawlessness  in 
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these  United  States  of  America?  The  principal  cause  is 
undoubtedly  a  lawless  press. 

This  indictment  is  not  by  any  means  brought  against 
the  newspaper  world  as  a  whole.  We  rejoice  that  there 
is  still  such  a  considerable  proportion  of  newspaper  prop¬ 
erties  under  the  direction  and  control  of  men  who,  in  a 
broad  general  way,  are  sincerely  seeking  the  public  good, 
but  our  indictment  in  brought  against  a  very  large  and 
rapidly  growing  element  among  the  nation’s  newspaper 
publishers  and  editors.  The  editors  and  publishers  we 
have  particularly  in  mind  are  the  ones  who  seem  almost 
wholly  controlled  by  the  desire  to  increase  their  circula¬ 
tion  and  profits  no  matter  how  high  the  cost  of  such  a 
policy  may  be  to  the  public  they  profess  to  serve.  The 
man  who  invites  moral  disaster  for  his  readers  simply  to 
increase  his  finanical  returns  is  not  an  uncommon  figure 
in  the  newspaper  world. 

The  principal  cause  of  lawlessness  in  America  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  newspapers  with  large  circulation,  a  circulation 
in  some  instances  nation  wide,  who  condone  lawlessness, 
who  excuse  violence,  who  incite  resistance  to  national 
statutes,  who  stir  and  inflame  the  mob  spirit,  who  are 
defenders  of  criminal  classes,  criminal  under  any  and 
every  honest  interpretation  of  statutory  law,  and  who 
attack  with  every  weapon  of  untruth  and  malice  to  which 
they  can  lay  their  hands  the  enforcement  and  the  en¬ 
forcers  of  prohibitory  law. 

Which  is  the  greater  criminal  of  the  two,  the  man  who 
tramples  the  law  of  the  land  under  his  feet  or  the  man 
who  taught  him  to  regard  that  law  with  contempt  and 
derision  ?  The  wet  press  continually  holds  up  the  Eight¬ 
eenth  Amendment  as  something  which  has  been  forced 
upon  the  people  by  a  little  group  of  wild  fanatics.  In 
view  of  the  constitutional  way  in  which  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  became  a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  in  view  of  the  sweeping  character  of  the 
national  verdict  on  this  piece  of  legislation  when  it  was 
enacted,  and  in  view  of  the  almost  total  wreckage  of  the 
party  which  in  the  last  national  election  took  as  its  leader 
a  confirmed  wet,  and  in  view  of  the  increasing  number  of 
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representatives  of  prohibition  in  our  national  Congress, 
the  claim  that  the  prohibitory  statute  was  something 
rammed  down  the  throat  of  the  electorate  is  the  worst 
joke  a  rum-soaked  press  ever  tried  to  perpetrate  upon  a 
docile  and  long-suffering  people. 

In  all  this  great  and  increasingly  bitter  controversy  over 
the  prohibitory  statute  that  which  most  challenges  the 
attention  of  thoughtful  citizens  is  the  astounding  char¬ 
acter  of  the  propaganda  of  wet  newspapers  whose  owners 
apparently  stop  at  nothing  in  their  insane  efforts  to  tear 
out  of  the  national  Constitution  the  Eighteenth  Amend¬ 
ment  and  in  the  interim  to  make  it  a  dead  letter  in  the 
practice  and  conduct  of  citizens.  The  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  of  this  type  of  newspaper  are  among  those  who 
daily  “scatter  firebrands  and  death.”  They  have  delib¬ 
erately  invoked  mob  spirit  and  mob  violence  to  secure  the 
ends  they  have  in  view.  Their  appeal  has  been  to  the 
very  forces  against  which  all  governments  have  in  the  past 
armed  themselves. 

If  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  is  ever  taken  out  of  the 
Constitution,  or  if  it  finally  becomes  wholly  a  dead  letter 
in  our  land,  this  victory  may  be  justly  claimed  by  the 
wet  press  of  America,  and  they  will  derive  from  this 
knowledge  whatever  measure  of  satisfaction  they  may  be 
able  to  extract  from  it.  From  the  beginning  of  the  pro¬ 
hibition  enterprise  as  a  national  law  the  wet  press  was  the 
rock  upon  which  it  split. 

The  owners  and  the  publishers  of  wet  newspapers  never 
gave  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  a  chance  to  demonstrate 
whether  it  was  “a  noble  experiment”  or  some  other  kind. 
They  did  not  play  the  game.  They  refused  to  abide  by 
the  will  of  the  majority.  They  were  poor  losers  and  they 
were  poor  “sports”  by  every  law  and  rule  which  regulate 
the  spirit  and  the  conduct  of  those  who  have  a  right  to 
designate  themselves  as  gentlemen.  From  the  beginning 
of  the  great  experiment  and  ever  since,  they  have  done 
the  “baby  act”  in  a  manner  never  before  seen  in  this 
country  and  impossible  to  duplicate. 

As  soon  as  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  became  a  law 
of  the  land  the  wet  press  turned  upon  it  a  “drum  fire.” 
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They  sought  to  smother  it  under  the  fierceness  and  over¬ 
whelming  volume  of  a  daily  cannonade.  These  wet  editors 
and  publishers  sought  to  blast  it  from  the  face  of  the 
earth  even  as  the  German  hosts  in  the  great  war  sought 
to  blast  Verdun  from  their  path.  The  wet  press,  which 
is  only  another  way  of  saying  the  subsidized  press,  never 
gave  the  prohibition  law  a  respite  from  the  time  of  its 
enactment  until  now. 

These  newspapers  declared  war  upon  it  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  bitter,  malignant,  unceasing,  conscienceless,  war  in 
which  no  quarter  was  asked  or  given.  The  devil  put  his 
whole  arsenal  at  their  disposal  and  they  did  not  reject 
any  weapon,  or  any  means,  whereby  they  might  best  ac¬ 
complish  the  object  they  had  in  view.  And  the  object 
they  had  in  view  was  to  create  in  the  United  States  a 
national  sentiment  and  prejudice  against  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment,  a  sentiment  which  would  defeat  its  purpose 
and  nullify  its  power. 

They  have  continually  pictured  the  good  people  of  this 
land  who  stood,  and  who  stand,  solidly  behind  the  Eight¬ 
eenth  Amendment,  as  busybodies,  as  sneaks,  spies,  infor¬ 
mers,  hypocrites,  meddlers.  They  have  pictured  boot¬ 
leggers,  rum  runners  and  illicit  peddlers  of  illicit  booze, 
who  got  into  difficulty  because  of  their  defiance  of  law, 
as  martyrs,  and  they  have  cast  unjust  aspersions  upon  the 
officers  who  enforced  the  law,  alfid  who  were  often  the 
victims  of  murderous  attacks  of  lawbreakers,  as  Cossacks, 
thugs,  assassins,  murderers. 

There  would  have  been  small  question  of  the  gradual 
and  practically  complete  success  of  the  constitutional  pro¬ 
hibitory  enactment  if  the  newspapers  of  this  land  had 
from  the  beginning  given  this  enactment  and  its  enforce¬ 
ment  a  square  deal.  The  tremendous  graft,  the  black 
tides  of  wrath  and  hate,  the  internal  confusions  and  dis¬ 
sensions  of  political  parties,  the  partisan  violences  which 
have  rent  the  land  asunder,  the  lawlessness  and  the  mur¬ 
derous  spirit  of  our  modern  life,  are  not  to  be  charged 
to  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  but  they  are  to  be  ascribed 
in  large  measure  to  the  wet  press  which  assiduously  cul¬ 
tivated  and  strengthened  in  every  way  at  its  command 
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a  public  opinion  and  a  public  sentiment  which  made  the 
breakdown  of  all  prohibitory  enforcement  laws  not  only 
possible,  but  practically  inevitable,  and  which  at  the  same 
time  put  in  jeopardy  the  enforcement  of  all  law  of  what¬ 
ever  kind  it  might  be. 

Mr.  Editor,  whatever  you  are  and  wherever  you  may  be, 
will  you  not  speak  a  word  for  the  enforcement  of  a  law 
which  is  national  law,  which  is  good  law  and  which  is  law 
by  the  will  of  the  people  and  in  the  way  provided  by  our 
Constitution?  Will  you  not  give  that  law  and  the  people 
who  stand  behind  that  law  a  new  deal,  a  new  deal  which 
will  be  a  square  deal  ?  Will  you  not  set  before  the  nation 
in  your  own  self  the  example  of  a  man  who  will  always 
act  like  a  man  and  not  like  a  little  red  ant? 

How  may  we  obtain  in  this  land  of  America,  newspapers 
which  will  gradually  transform  our  national  life  through 
the  creation  of  a  national  intelligence  and  a  national  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  most  exalted  and  ennobling  kind,  and  which 
shall  become  for  all  the  world  one  of  God^s  great  beacons 
of  the  sky?  What  fields  of  service  should  they  occupy, 
and  how  shall  they  lay  foundations  for  the  great  House 
of  Life,  foundations  which  cannot  be  shaken  down,  and 
in  what  way  can  they  best  establish  a  light  to  illuminate 
the  whole  of  life,  a  world  light  which  no  human  hand  shall 
be  able  to  darken  or  snuff  out?  How? 

Part  two  will  answer. 


TRAINING  FOR  THE  MINISTRY  IN  VIEW  OF 
CHANGING  ACADEMIC  STANDARDS 

BY  PROFESSOR  J.  S.  CLELAND 
DEAN  OF  MONMOUTH  COLLEGE 

It  may  be  presumptuous  for  one  who  has  never  been 
a  member  of  the  faculty  of  a  school  of  theology  and  who 
has  made  no  careful  study  of  the  curricula  of  these  in¬ 
stitutions  to  express  his  views  concerning  their  educa¬ 
tional  problems.  For  ten  years,  I  have  been  a  dean  in 
church  colleges.  My  contact  with  the  seminaries  is 
through  the  boys  who  go  from  college  to  seminary  and  my 
views  are  colored  by  the  ideas  expressed  by  these  boys 
before  and  after  their  seminary  courses;  and  also  by  the 
ideas  of  the  larger  number  of  boys  who  think  seriously 
of  the  ministry  and  talk  about  courses  in  the  schools  of 
theology  but  who  finally  enter  other  fields  of  work. 

The  fact  that  the  people  of  the  nation  are  better  edu¬ 
cated  than  they  formerly  were  and  that  the  percentage  of 
those  who  are  receiving  higher  education  is  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing,  presents  to  those  who  are  responsible  for  train¬ 
ing  men  for  professional  life  the  problem  of  preparing 
their  charges  to  be  the  leaders  of  educated  people.  The 
faculties  of  different  kinds  of  professional  schools  have 
been  dealing  with  this  problem  and  are  strengthening 
their  courses  in  order  to  meet  a  demand  for  a  higher 
standard  of  training.  Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  great 
advance  that  has  been  made  in  the  requirements  for 
teaching  in  our  several  grades  of  public  schools.  In  the 
most  advanced  communities,  the  bachelor’s  degree  is  re¬ 
quired  for  those  who  teach  high  school.  The  story  of 
the  improvement  in  medical  education  is  an  interesting 
and  significant  one.  There  are  still  some  physicians  prac¬ 
ticing  who  have  had  no  formal  training  in  medical 
schools.  These  men  are  the  survivors  of  a  day  when  the 
physician  learned  his  trade  by  taking  instruction  directly 
from  a  practicing  physician,  and  the  art  of  healing  was 
learned  by  apprenticeship  in  the  older  doctor’s  office.  The 
number  of  medical  schools  is  greatly  reduced  in  com- 
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parison  with  the  number  in  existence  a  few  years  ago. 
Those  schools  which  now  give  medical  training  are,  with 
but  few  exceptions,  strong,  well-organized  institutions 
operating  on  a  sound  educational  and  scientific  basis. 
The  standard  medical  schools  now  require  at  least  two 
years  of  college  work  for  admission,  the  best  ones  re¬ 
quire  a  full  college  course,  and  those  that  accept  students 
directly  from  high  school  are  not  considered  as  wholly 
respectable.  What  is  true  of  the  professions  of  teaching, 
and  of  medicine,  is  true  too  of  engineering,  law,  and  other 
professions  and  occupations  requiring  technical  training. 

It  is  because  the  other  professions  have  gone  forward 
so  rapidly  and  so  remarkably  that  the  theological  seminar¬ 
ies  face  the  necessity  of  recognizing  that  they  too  must 
train  men  for  a  day  when  the  public  is  demanding  well- 
trained  leadership.  A  dean  of  a  liberal  arts  college  en¬ 
gaged  in  training  men  for  entrance  to  the  professional 
schools  is  likely  to  think  of  these  schools  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  their  entrance  requirements.  One  is  led  to  won¬ 
der  what  would  happen  if  all  of  the  regularly  organized 
theological  seminaries  would  adopt  the  policy  which  has 
proved  successful  in  medical  education;  that  is,  would 
form  an  association  which  would  agree  to  maintain  a 
common  standard  in  education  and  would  admit  to  the 
seminaries  only  those  who  are  college  graduates;  and 
would  further  require,  as  other  professional  schools  do, 
not  only  college  graduation  but  a  thorough  preparation  in 
specific  fields  of  study.  The  medical  schools  require 
twelve  semester  hours  of  chemistry,  eight  semester  hours 
of  biology  and  so  on;  the  engineering  schools  require 
mathematics  including  calculus,  and  eight  semester  hours 
of  physics.  The  theological  seminaries  might  well  require 
a  certain  number  of  semester  hours  in  English,  certain 
courses  in  public  speaking,  certain  courses  in  natural 
science,  and  in  social  science,  and  an  elementary  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Greek  and  Latin.  The  Oberlin  School  of  Theology 
requires  for  admission  a  liberal  arts  course  in  a  standard 
college  and  specifies  that  this  course  shall  include  English 
composition,  English  literature,  a  modern  foreign  lan¬ 
guage,  philosophy,  psychology,  social  science,  history,  one 
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laboratory  science,  and  education.  Other  of  the  graduate 
schools  of  Theology  make  similar  requirements. 

We,  in  the  liberal  arts  colleges  have  adopted  a  plan  of 
elastic  entrance  requirements  which  makes  use  of  a  prin¬ 
ciple  which  might  be  useful  to  the  schools  of  theology.  We 
require  graduation  from  the  preparatory  school  and  pro¬ 
vide  that,  if  the  applicant  for  admission  has  completed 
certain  courses  in  the  preparatory  school,  he  need  not 
continue  these  courses  in  college ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
additional  work  in  college  is  required  in  certain  subjects 
when  these  have  not  been  studied  in  high  school.  It  would 
seem  that  the  seminaries  could  follow  the  same  plan  and, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  sure  that  their  graduates  have 
attained  certain  standards  in  general  knoweldge,  require, 
e.  g.,  that  the  student  who  has  had  insufficient  history  in 
college  shall  be  required  to  complete  certain  courses  in  that 
subject  in  the  seminary  course  and  that  the  student  who 
has  had  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  training  in  lan¬ 
guages  in  high  school  and  college  be  given  concessions  in 
regard  to  language  study  in  the  seminary.  This  plan  of 
entrance  requirements  presupposes  that  the  standard 
school  of  theology  will  adopt  the  policy  of  requiring  a 
bachelor’s  degree  for  entrance  and  will  insist  upon  the 
completion  of  certain  specific  college  courses  as  work 
prerequisite  to  the  course  in  theology. 

If  all  of  the  recognized  seminaries  were  to  adopt  en¬ 
trance  requirements  of  this  sort  they  would  have  the 
status  of  real  graduate  schools.  Obviously,  as  long  as 
some  of  the  students  entering  theological  seminaries  are 
college  graduates  while  some  have  had  but  one  or  two 
years  of  college  and  some  have  not  even  completed  their 
high  school  work,  the  work  done  in  the  seminaries  can¬ 
not  be  of  graduate  school  standard.  An  institution  which 
admits  to  its  instruction  those  who  are  not  college  grad¬ 
uates  cannot  be  considered  a  graduate  school.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  for  a  class  to  proceed  more  rapidly  than  can  the  poor¬ 
est  student  in  the  class  and  standards  of  instruction  will 
have  to  come  down  to  the  level  of  those  whose  preparation 
is  weakest.  This  difficulty  is  in  no  wise  met  by  making 
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meaningless  distinction  between  the  two  groups  of  stu¬ 
dents,  such  as  giving  diplomas  to  those  who  have  com¬ 
pleted  the  seminary  course  and  who  are  college  graduates, 
while  only  a  certificate  is  given  to  those  who  have  com¬ 
pleted  the  course  without  preliminary  college  training.  In 
the  eyes  of  the  students,  there  is  but  little  difference  in  the 
value  of  the  diploma  as  compared  with  the  certificate,  and 
to  the  congregations  to  which  the  graduates  of  the  semi¬ 
nary  go  there  is  no  difference  whatever. 

If,  coupled  with  more  rigid  entrance  requirements,  there 
was  offered  a  course  of  study  so  rigid  that  only  the  more 
capable  men  would  complete  the  course  and  another  cer¬ 
tain  numbers,  perhaps  15  or  20  per  cent,  would  find  the 
course  so  difficult  that  they  would  withdraw,  it  would  seem 
as  though  the  seminaries  would  have  placed  their  courses 
of  study  on  an  educational  basis  comparable  to  that  of 
the  best  law  schools  and  medical  schools  and  the  best 
training  schools  in  the  other  professions.  No  doubt  the 
theological  seminaries,  in  order  to  make  this  reform  effec¬ 
tive,  would  have  to  have  the  cooperation  of  the  denom¬ 
inations  which  they  serve.  Otherwise,  congregations 
would  employ  unqualified  men,  such  as  graduates  of  the 
Bible  Institutes. 

If,  however,  more  rigid  requirements  were  put  into 
force,  it  is  probable  that  there  would  for  a  time  be  a 
marked  decrease  in  the  number  of  theological  students. 
Whether  this  marked  decrease  in  the  number  of  students 
would  continue  is  a  question.  There  has  been  no  falling 
off  in  the  number  of  applicants  for  admission  to  the  medi¬ 
cal  schools  with  the  increasingly  high  standards  of  medi¬ 
cal  education.  In  spite  of  the  rigid  requirements  for  en¬ 
trance  and  the  great  cost  of  medical  education  many  more 
young  men  apply  for  admission  to  the  good  medical 
schools  than  can  be  admitted.  The  policy  of  the  grade  A 
medical  schools  is  to  limit  the  size  of  the  freshman  class 
and  in  the  case  of  some  of  them  the  number  of  applicants 
is  many  times  more  than  the  number  which  can  be  given 
admission.  It  is  quite  possible  that  placing  the  ministry  on 
a  par  with  the  other  professions  educationally  would  so 
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increase  respect  for  this  profession  that  the  number  of 
suitable  candidates  would  be  increased.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  college  boys  would  find  the  ministry  more  attractive 
when  they  knew  that  they  would  be  in  competition  only 
with  men  of  like  training  with  themselves.  It  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  the  ambitious  college  boy  does  not  find  him¬ 
self  attracted  to  a  profession,  when  he  knows  that  in  some 
of  the  schools  of  this  profession  the  courses  of  instruc¬ 
tion  have  been  brought  down  to  the  level  of  those  who 
have  not  even  a  complete  high  school  education.  More 
rigid  entrance  requirements  and  a  more  rigid  course  of 
study  would  then  serve  as  a  protection  to  those  well  qual¬ 
ified  and  ambitious  young  men  who  are  willing  to  spend 
whatever  time  is  necessary  to  prepare  fully  for  a  profes¬ 
sion,  but  who  wish  to  have  the  advantages  which  may  be 
secured  in  a  profession  which  is  adequately  protected  by 
the  requirements  for  superior  training.  Surely  the  min¬ 
isters  of  the  nation  are  a  body  of  unselfish  men.  Church 
bodies,  presbyteries,  conferences,  and  other  assemblies 
made  up  largely  of  ministers,  regularly  vote  into  their 
profession  men  of  little  education  and  training,  and  thus 
bring  these  men  into  competition  with  themselves  with 
the  generous  hope  that  these  untrained  men  will  do  good. 

If  the  seminaries,  all  of  the  them,  or  all  which  were 
recognized  as  standard  institutions,  would  return  to  their 
former  position  as  true  graduate  institutions,  why  would 
it  not  be  possible  to  grant  at  completion  of  a  three  years’ 
course,  a  doctor’s  degree  to  all  graduates?  The  graduate 
of  a  college  who  spends  four  years  in  a  medical  school, 
at  the  end  of  that  time  receives  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
medicine.  The  graduate  of  a  college  who  spends  three 
years  of  intensive  study  in  a  special  field  of  study  in  the 
university  graduate  school,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  re¬ 
ceives  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy.  Why  should  not 
one  who  had  received  the  bachelor’s  degree  from  a  col¬ 
lege  and  who  spends  three  years  in  a  theological  seminary 
of  high  scholastic  standing,  at  the  end  of  that  time  re¬ 
ceive  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Theology,  Doctor  of  Di¬ 
vinity,  or  whatever  doctor’s  degree  would  be  agreed  upon  ? 
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The  title  doctor  does  not  belong  exclusively  to  the  heal¬ 
ing  profession,  though  in  America  that  group  has  rather 
presumptuously  taken  claim  to  it.  The  title  belongs 
etymologically  and  by  custom  of  other  lands  to  the  min¬ 
istry  and  the  teaching  profession.  Ministers  know  the 
embarrassing  position  which  comes  to  those  who  not  hold¬ 
ing  the  honorary  doctor’s  degree  are  nevertheless,  con¬ 
stantly  hailed  as,  “Doctor,”  or  who  are  addressed  as, 
“Reverend.”  “Good  morning.  Reverend,’  has  caused  many 
a  modest  minister  to  wish  for  a  doctor’s  degree  merely 
that  he  might  have  an  appropriate  title  by  which  to  be 
addressed  by  his  parishioners  who  for  some  reason  seem 
unable  to  speak  to  a  minister  calling  him  “Mr.  Jones.” 
We  sometimes  find  ministers  seeking  worthless  Ph.D.  de¬ 
grees  from  sub-standard  institutions  merely  because  of 
the  embarrassing  situation  in  which  they  find  themselves 
in  a  country  which  seems  to  wish  to  give  its  professional 
leaders  some  kind  of  recognition  or  title.  From  the  stand¬ 
point  of  compliance  with  American  educational  practice 
there  is  no  reason  why  all  graduates  of  colleges  who  go 
to  theological  seminaries  should  not  receive  doctors’  de¬ 
grees  at  the  completion  of  their  courses  of  study. 

Although  the  number  of  graduates  of  the  seminaries  un¬ 
der  the  new  conditions  which  we  are  suggesting  might  de¬ 
crease,  it  is  quite  possible  that  there  would  be  still  suffi¬ 
cient  numbers  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  a  movement  for  the  consolidation  of  churches 
will  probably  make  more  progress  in  the  next  decade  than 
in  any  previous  decade.  It  is  hard  to  convince  young  col¬ 
lege  men  that  there  is  a  real  need  for  ministers  when 
the  young  men  come  from  communities  where  five  or  six 
ministers  are  serving  congregations  of  not  more  than  100 
members  each.  Another  factor  which  enters  into  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  this,  that  the  attitude  of  students  toward  the  pro¬ 
fessional  schools  has  changed  since  the  time  when  they  in¬ 
sisted  upon  going  to  a  professional  school  near  at  hand. 
College  boys  now  do  not  care  ordinarily  how  far  from 
home  they  must  go  for  their  professional  training.  Col¬ 
lege  boys  in  the  middle  west  are  not  concerned  as  to 
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whether  they  go  to  the  Atlantic  coast  or  the  Pacific  coast 
for  training  in  law,  medicine,  or  engineering.  If  boys 
do  not  hesitate  to  go  from  Illinois  to  Baltimore  to  study 
medicine  or  from  Texas  to  Boston  to  study  law,  they  will 
readily  leave  their  homes  and  go  a  thousand  miles  to  a 
high  grade  professional  school  training  for  the  ministry. 
It  needs  but  a  glance  at  the  lists  of  students  and  names 
in  catalogs  of  any  of  the  leading  theological  seminaries 
of  America  to  show  that  these  schools  are  now  attracting 
students  from  all  over  the  United  States.  Because  students 
feel  as  they  do  about  this  matter,  it  is  possible  to  com¬ 
bine  seminaries  and  to  locate  them  at  the  points  where 
they  can  have  the  greatest  facilities  and  do  the  most 
advantageous  work. 

To  much  of  the  foregoing  the  reply  may  be  made,  “In¬ 
tellectual  leadership  in  the  field  of  relisrion  is  not  the  main 
objective  in  the  seminary  training,  it  will  not  do  to  as¬ 
sume  that  those  who  are  sufficiently  educated  will  be  suc¬ 
cessful  ministers  of  the  gospel.”  Some  will  say  that  we 
have  left  out  of  account  spiritual  gifts.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  there  are  many  ministers  who  are  doing  valuable 
service,  some  of  them  ranking  high  in  intellectual  at¬ 
tainments,  who  have  never  been  in  a  college  class  room. 
Oftentimes,  devotion,  consecration,  good  personality,  and 
a  warm  heart  have  won  their  way  even  though  the  posses¬ 
sor  of  these  qualities  lacked  formal  education.  But  the 
ministry  is  not  the  only  field  in  which  exceptional  men 
may  succeed  even  though  not  prepared  in  the  approved 
way.  A  man  with  natural  gifts  as  a  healer  and  with  but 
little  preparation  in  formal  schooling  may  surpass  his 
carefully  trained  brother  physicians.  His  patients  will 
care  little  whether  or  not  he  has  academic  credentials. 
It  was  not  the  public  which  brought  about  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  training  of  school-teachers  and  physicians.  It  was 
the  members  of  these  professions,  not  those  whom  they 
served,  who  decided  that  their  vocations  must  be  advanced 
by  insistence  upon  better  standards  of  training.  The  fact 
that  a  school  district  will  be  satisfied  with  an  untrained 
teacher  or  that  a  congregation  is  willing  to  be  led  by  a 
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devout,  but  poorly  educated,  minister  is  no  reason  for  fix¬ 
ing  standards  of  training  at  a  point  which  will  satisfy 
these  communities.  Ought  not  spiritual  gifts  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  something  to  be  desired  in  addition  to,  rather 
than  as  a  substitute  for,  formal  education?  And  may  it 
not  be  true  that  the  good  which  comes  from  permitting 
to  preach  a  man  strong  in  things  spiritual,  but  weak  in 
knowledge  and  intellectual  discipline,  may  be  more  than 
offset  by  the  loss  of  the  services  of  young  men  who  avoid 
a  profession  which  does  not  protect  itself  and  which 
does  not  maintain  its  own  dignity  and  standards  by  re¬ 
fusing  entrance  to  those  who  are  not  adequately  pre¬ 
pared. 

The  denominations  which  permit  men  to  enter  their 
ministry  without  a  liberal  college  education  and  a  thor¬ 
ough  training  in  a  theological  seminary  which  is  con¬ 
ducted  as  a  real  graduate  professional  school,  and  those 
seminaries  which  do  not  maintain  high  entrance  and 
graduation  requirements,  have  done  much  to  turn  many 
of  our  best  young  college  men  into  other  fields.  Those  of 
us  who  love  the  church  and  honor  the  ministry  will  re¬ 
joice  to  see  the  day  when  we  can  assure  our  students  that 
educationally,  as  well  as  in  other  respects,  the  profession 
of  the  Christian  ministry  maintains  the  highest  standards 
and  demands  the  best. 
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THE  FALL,  AND  ITS  CONSEQUENCES 

BY  PRESIDENT  MELVIN  GROVE  KYLE,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

(A)  The  first  manifestations  of  sin  next  concern  us. 
Temptation  is  not  sin.  Sin  begins  with  the  disposition  to 
yield  to  the  incitement,  even  before  the  bounds  set  are 
transgressed,  or  any  move  is  made  toward  them;  the 
disposition  to  go  beyond  the  bounds  set  is  the  beginning  of 
sin.  This  is  the  criterion  laid  down  by  our  Lord  (John 
8:3-11).  Now  our  first  parents  not  only  had  the  disposi¬ 
tion  to  go  beyond  the  bounds  set,  but  had  moved  in  that 
direction  and  then  had  actually  taken  of  the  forbidden 
fruit  and  eaten  of  it.  Sin  had  become  an  overt  act.  The 
manifestations  of  sin  now  occupy  the  center  of  importance 
with  us.  Sin  is,  in  fact,  all  of  a  piece.  The  Bible  speaks 
rather  of  the  “sin  of  the  world”  than  of  the  sins  of  the 
world.  It  is  not  to  be  recognized  only  in  its  enormity, 
and  to  be  made  light  of  in  its  less  hideous  manifestations ; 
every  sin  has  in  its  bosom  the  essential  character  of  all 
sin,  disobedience  toward  God  and  repudiation  of  his  au¬ 
thority.  Though  some  sins  in  themselves  and  by  reason 
of  several  aggravations  are  more  heinous  in  the  sight  of 
God  than  others,  yet  every  sin  deserves  God’s  wrath  and 
curse  both  in  this  life  and  in  that  which  is  to  come.  So 
this  first  sin,  so  simple  in  its  appearance,  is  yet  able  to 
furnish  us  with  all  the  manifestations  of  sin,  as  we 
shall  see. 

(1)  The  first  manifestation  of  sin  will  be  the  more 
easily  discerned  when  we  have  considered  man  in  his 
holy  estate.  And  such  an  estate  may  best  be  seen  in  the 
life  of  our  Lord.  He  never  gave  reasons  for  his  conduct. 
It  was  enough  to  say,  “With  desire  I  have  desired  to  eat 
this  passover  with  you  before  I  suffer.”  A  sinful  man 
would  have  justified  his  conduct  by  many  and  important 
reasons  which  we  can  even  now  easily  perceive.  Jesus 
mentioned  none  of  them.  He  “desired,”  that  was  enough. 
And  why  not?  A  holy  life  has  desires  in  consonance  with 
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a  holy  God.  In  such  perfect  beings,  desire  is  dominant,  it 
may  be  put  on  the  throne  and  given  a  scepter.  It  will  be 
so  with  us,  when  we  are  made  perfect  in  glory.  Even 
now,  when  we  have  a  good  impulse,  it  were  best  to  obey 
it.  So  in  the  life  of  our  first  parents  in  their  holy  estate, 
desire  could  be  dominant,  for  they  desired  to  do  only  what 
God  willed. 

Now  the  first  manifestation  of  sin  was  in  the  perversion 
of  desire.  They  yielded  to  the  incitement  of  the  tempter 
and  desire  to  do  what  God  forbade  them  to  do.  Desire 
became  perverted,  “and  they  knew  that  they  were  naked” 
(Gen.  3:7).  Henceforth  desire  was  dethroned,  and  an  in¬ 
telligent  conscience  with  the  law  in  its  hand  was  put 
in  its  place  (Cf.  Rom.  7). 

That  sex  consciousness  should  play  so  prominent  a  part 
at  this  time  has  given  rise  to  various  speculations  and 
perverse  tendencies.  A  celibate  morality  has  sometimes 
surmised  that  sex  was  at  the  bottom  of  all  sin.  Fanatics 
have  resorted  to  celibacy  and  even  to  self-mutilation.  On 
the  other  hand  psycho-analysis,  which  is  psychology  in 
the  fourth  dimension,  has  traced  the  whole  activity  of 
life  to  a  sex  complex,  which  is  an  artificial  name  for  predi¬ 
lection.  Still  worse  than  either  of  these,  a  prurient  psychol¬ 
ogy  has  exalted  sexology  not  only  into  a  science,  but  into 
a  religion  in  phallism,  a  horrid  degeneracy  found  not 
only  in  the  musty  records  of  the  ancient  world,  but  actu¬ 
ally  believed  in  and  practiced  by  some  in  America  and 
Europe  today. 

There  is,  in  fact,  in  this  Genesis  account  no  foundation 
for  any  of  these  vagaries  of  either  psychology  or  religion. 
A  little  attention  to  the  real  psychology  of  this  temptation 
will  make  perfectly  clear  the  meaning  here  and  its  sig¬ 
nificance  for  us.  Temptation  is  the  child  of  opportunity 
for  the  gratification  of  desire.  Incitement  to  temptation 
must  always  come  within  our  horizon  of  desire.  Our  first 
parents,  as  we  have  seen,  could  only  be  tempted  in  the 
simplest  fashion  about  something  to  eat.  Now  we  must 
see  also  that  the  temptation  must  come  within  the  hori¬ 
zon  of  their  opportunities.  Had  there  been  opportunity 
for  avarice  or  domination,  sin  might  have  given  manifes- 
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tation  in  the  direction  of  these.  But  the  desire  to  obtain 
things  met  with  no  competition;  the  desire  to  do  things 
with  no  opposition;  the  desire  to  enjoy  things  only  had 
opportunity  for  gratification  and  here  only  in  the  nar¬ 
rowest  scope,  where  normal  passion  became  lust.  When 
later  the  two  brothers  had  opportunity  for  jealousy  and 
hatred  these  manifestations  appeared  at  once  and,  as  occa¬ 
sions  multiplied,  manifestations  multiplied  until  ‘*the 
imagination  of  the  heart  of  man  was  only  evil  and  that 
continually”  {I.S.B.E.  51)  1094-96  A  811,  6  2498,  10). 
Shame,  i.  e.,  sex  consciousness,  is  universal.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  show  that  it  is  only  the  result  of  cus¬ 
tom  imposed  by  religion.  It  is  asserted  that  where  such 
customs  of  dress  do  not  exist,  men  and  women  have  no 
sense  of  shame.  Before  accepting  such  an  opinion,  it 
would  be  well  to  find  a  place  where  no  clothes  are  worn. 
There  are  places,  and  many  tribes,  in  which  clothing  is 
reduced  to  the  minimum  and  where  the  children  up  to  the 
age  of  puberty  wear  no  clothes,  where  even  men  are  some¬ 
times  naked,  but  women  always  wear  the  “fig  leaf”  loin 
cloth. 

(2)  The  second  manifestation  of  sin  (Gen.  3:8-11). 
The  anthropomorphology  of  this  passage  troubles  some 
people  very  much.  It  might  be  well  for  those  so  troubled 
to  ask  themselves  in  what  way  one  from  another  world 
could  speak  to  us  except  in  our  way  of  saying  things.  We 
do  not  understand  celestial  language ;  moreover  even  fig¬ 
ures  of  speech  must  be  interpreted  according  to  the  use 
made  of  them.  “Walking”  does  not  attribute  legs  and 
feet  to  the  Almighty  any  more  than  the  “running”  of  a 
train  attributes  legs  and  feet  to  the  train.  In  Jerusalem 
they  speak  of  the  train  “walking,”  which  is  indeed,  a  very 
appropriate  description  of  the  mode  of  motion  of  that 
train.  “The  Lord  God  walking  in  the  garden”  is  simply 
an  adaptation  of  words  to  express  the  manifestation,  of 
the  presence  of  God  in  the  garden.  On  this  occasion,  the 
man  and  woman  feared  to  fellowship  with  God  and  hid 
themselves  among  the  trees.  When  Adam  said  it  was 
“because  I  was  naked,”  he  declared  his  consciousness  of 
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sin  which,  of  course,  arose  with  sin’s  first  manifestation. 
Immediately  he  was  aware  of  the  second  manifestation  of 
sin,  the  loss  of  fellowship  with  God,  he  no  longer  enjoyed 
the  presence  of  God.  How  like  is  this  to  the  universal  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  natural  man  to  this  day. 

(3)  The  third  manifestation  of  sin  was  repudiation  of 
responsibility.  (Gen.  3:12-13)  :  the  man  blamed  all  upon 
the  woman,  and  the  woman  blamed  it  on  the  devil.  This 
is  the  unvarying  attitude  of  sin  from  that  day  to  this.  “In 
my  circumstances,  you  would  have  done  as  I  did.’’  “I 
have  had  no  opportunity  in  life,  heredity  and  environment 
made  me  what  I  am.”  “I  am  more  sinned  against  than  sin¬ 
ning.”  “I  was  forced  into  this  crime,  compelled  to  go 
along;  others  committed  it.”  Such  are  the  excuses  for 
sin  heard  on  every  side.  When  one  does  what  one  wishes 
to  do,  one  always  finds  some  excuse  for  having  done  it. 

(4)  Was  death  a  manifestation  of  sin  or  a  consequence 
of  it?  or  was  it  both,  or  neither?  It  is  frequently  asserted 
that  death  was  certainly  in  the  world  before  man  sinned, 
in  fact  long  before  he  was  created.  That  fact  is  altogether 
beside  the  question,  for  the  death  then  was  not  the  death 
of  man,  but  of  beasts.  It  cannot  settle  this  question.  The 
threat  and  the  execution  of  it  must  stand  or  fall  on  its 
own  merits.  “In  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou  shalt 
surely  die.”  The  only  way  to  understand  the  threat  is  to 
note  what  happened  on  “that  day.”  There  was  perversion 
of  desire,  loss  of  fellowship,  and  repudiation  of  responsi¬ 
bility,  but  physical  dissolution  did  not  take  place  that  day. 
The  assertion  that  the  seeds  of  death  were  implanted  that 
ultimately  produced  physical  death  can  hardly  be  proved 
and  even,  if  proved,  “death”  certainly  would  not  be  in 
“that  day.”  The  recondite  physiological  explanation  of 
the  relation  between  anabolism  and  katabolism,  between 
growth  and  decay,  in  which  growth  has  the  ascendency 
for  many  years  and  is  then  surely  superceded  by  decay 
which  goes  on  to  the  end  is  quite  scientific,  but  is  much 
more  ingenious  than  conclusive  as  an  explanation  of  the 
threat  concerning  “that  day.”  Certainly  the  “day”  is  in 
that  case  long  delayed.  Nor  will  it  do  to  say  that  “death” 
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is  figurative  in  the  threat.  Figurative  of  what?  it  cannot 
be  figurative  of  physical  death,  for  as  a  figure  of  speech 
it  must  be  drawn  from  physical  death. 

Yet  that  the  threat  had  some  relation  to  physical  death 
seems  inescapable.  Even  if  it  could  be  avoided  here,  it 
cannot  be  avoided  in  the  consideration  of  redemption 
from  sin;  the  redeemer  was  not  victorious  until  he  had 
the  victory  over  death  (1  Cor.  15:1-58).  Perhaps  the 
older  theologians  were  right  in  describing  the  state  of  man 
before  the  fall  as  posse  non  mori,  able  not  to  die,  by  reason 
of  his  access  to  the  Tree  of  Life.  But  after  he  sinned  he 
was  banished  from  access  to  the  Tree  of  Life  and  so  was 
no  longer  posse  non  mori.  Thus  spiritual  death  began  im¬ 
mediately,  and  man  became  subject  to  physical  death,  a 
consequence  rather  than  a  manifestation  of  sin  (Oehler, 
0.  T.  Theology,  I  242). 

What  God  Did  About  Sin 

(B)  The  Genesis  account  proceeds  at  once  to  tell  us 
what  God  did  about  sin  (Gen.  3 : 14-19) . 

(1)  The  Curse.  The  Serpent,  as  the  prime  mover  in 
the  evil  events,  was  first  dealt  with  (Gen.  3:14-15).  The 
sentence,  “dust  shalt  thou  eat,’*  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  caviling.  On  the  other  hand,  some  claim  to  have 
observed  snakes  eating  dust.  All  of  this  both  pro  and  con 
seems  an  unnecessary,  if  not  frivolous  literalism.  Is  not 
this  a  concrete  statement  of  the  humiliation  which  should 
come  upon  the  Tempter?  When  men  have  said  of  some 
one  whom  they  were  determined  to  humiliate,  “I  will 
make  him  bite  the  dust.”  does  anyone  think  of  taking 
such  vehement  rhetoric  literally?  and  may  not  God  be  as 
eloquently  rhetorical  as  angry  men?  Concerning  the  part 
of  the  curse  on  the  Serpent  which  condemned  him  to  go 
on  his  belly,  nothing  is  known  except  what  is  revealed  by  a 
geological  study  of  the  progress  of  world-making.  It  is 
significant  that  it  was  just  about  the  time,  the  possible 
time,  that  man  appeared  on  the  earth,  that  the  great 
saurians  got  down  on  their  bellies  and  ever  since  ser¬ 
pents  have  crawled.  No  dates  can  be  given,  but  the  order 
of  events  is  as  indicated. 
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That  which  has  been  called  the  curse  upon  the  woman, 
was  not  so  much  a  curse  as  an  announcement  of  what 
would  certainly  come  to  pass,  prophetic  rather  than  con¬ 
demnatory.  That  woman’s  desire  is  to  her  husband  re¬ 
ceives  constant  illustration  in  the  faithful  adherence  of 
wives  to  the  most  brutal  and  unworthy  husbands,  and  that 
sin  has  multiplied  her  “sorrow  and  her  conception”  comes 
about  naturally  in  the  infant  mortality  and  the  consequent 
increased  number  of  births  necessary  to  keep  up  the  popu¬ 
lation.  Then,  that  her  husband  should  rule  over  her,  has 
its  illustration  in  every  age  and  all  lands  where  Gospel 
amelioration  has  not  come.  The  whole  statement  of  the 
“curse  upon  woman”  is  a  summary  statement  of  what  has 
actually  come  to  pass. 

The  curse  upon  the  man  extended  also  to  the  ground 
for  his  sake”  (Gen.  3:17-19).  The  predominance  of 
“thorns  and  thistles”  which  is  announced  is  inexplicable 
upon  any  other  basis  than  a  providential  arrangement  to 
that  end.  Why  should  all  the  good  things  of  the  field  re¬ 
quire  cultivation  and  protection,  while  the  things  worth¬ 
less  for  food  or  injurious,  when  too  abundant,  grow  and 
flourish  naturally.  Natural  laws  are  not  morally  dis¬ 
criminative.  But  this  moral  discrimination,  which  so 
clearly  indicates  providential  arrangement,  rises  to  still 
greater  heights  of  redemptive  allurement,  or  at  least  such 
restraints  as  tend  to  keep  men  back  from  sin.  The  very 
toilsomeness  of  life  brought  about  by  the  dominance  of 
“thorns  and  thistles”  is  a  saving  arrangement.  Idleness 
is  the  chief  handmaid  of  wickedness;  the  dire  necessity 
for  men  to  work  hard  in  order  to  live  keeps  men  from 
rushing  headlong  into  deeper  depths  of  sin,  just  as  move¬ 
ments  to  reduce  the  work  of  the  world  to  a  point  that  en¬ 
courages  idleness  affords  the  greatest  impetus  to  sin. 
Not  poverty,  but  idleness  is  the  mother  of  crime.  Where 
one  person  is  impelled  to  crime  by  want,  a  dozen  seek  it, 
because  they  do  not  wish  to  work.  The  expulsion  from  the 
Garden  of  Eden  was  an  integral  part  of  the  curse  upon 
man  and  the  ground.  The  easy  conditions  of  life  in  the 
Garden  would  have  been  as  fatal  as  idleness  is  to  the  sons 
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of  the  wealthy  today.  Besides  man  must  not,  by  eating  of 
the  Tree  of  Life,  continue  to  be  posse  non  mori. 

2.  The  Promise  (Gen.  3:15).  Does  the  naturalistic  in¬ 
terpretation  of  this  passage  seem  sufficient?  that  is  to  say. 
Is  there  any  Promise  here?  Does  the  subtleness  of  the 
snakes  in  the  path,  the  dread  of  woman  for  the  serpent 
and  traditional  efforts  of  men  to  put  the  heel  upon  the 
head  of  the  snakes  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  sit¬ 
uation  between  God,  the  serpent,  and  sinful  man?  Some 
people  affect  to  think  so.  The  Bible  does  not  so  interpret 
this  event.  Not  often  is  it  distinctly  referred  to,  but  at 
the  very  end  of  revelation  as  though  to  couple  up  the  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  end,  in  the  Apocalypse  {Rev.  12:9)  we 
read,  “And  the  great  dragon  was  cast  out,  that  old  ser¬ 
pent,  called  the  Devil,  and  Satan,  which  deceiveth  the 
whole  world.” 

The  ground  for  the  prophetic.  Messianic  significance  of 
these  words  of  God  on  this  occasion  which  make  of  this 
the  Protevangelium,  lies  in  the  relation  of  the  tempter  to 
what  he  had  done.  God  had  made  a  world  and  created 
a  race  of  beings  in  his  own  image  to  inhabit  the  world 
and  this  tempter  had  come  in  and  lured  man  to  disobe¬ 
dience,  a  race  had  fallen,  disaster  had  come  to  the  work 
of  the  Creator,  and  yet  some  would  have  us  understand 
that  the  All-wise  God  had  on  such  an  occasion  nothing 
more  important  to  say  than  some  commonplaces  about 
snake  bites  and  the  killing  of  snakes!  What  kind  of  a 
God  would  that  be?  Those  who  hold  such  a  view  can  have 
no  higher  notion  of  God  that  they  have  of  the  enormity 
of  sin ! 

Are  there  any  mythical  elements  in  this  story?  or  if  not 
myth,  is  there  figurative  language?  We  may  see  at  once 
that  there  is  no  necessity  for  myth  here,  unless  we  deny 
absolutely  the  miraculous.  But  without  any  necessity,  may 
there  be  figurative  or  allegorical  use  of  language  at  this 
point  quite  consistent  with  a  miraculous  element.  To 
answer  this  question  we  must  enquire  into  the  nature  or 
source  of  myth.  Myth  is  never  itself  a  source,  never  an 
original  invention,  never  made  out  of  whole  cloth;  it  is 
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always  a  reflection  of  a  natural  event,  of  history,  or  of 
revelation,  a  dramatic  embodiment  of  something  done  or 
something  uttered.  The  source  having  been  determined, 
some  very  recondite  explanations  have  been  given  of  the 
way  in  which  myth  arises  and  gets  started  on  its  way  in 
tradition  or  in  literature.  They  have  been  supposed  to 
be  the  product  of  some  fertile  imagination  of  unknown 
sage  of  ancient  times  who  made  the  myth  out-of-hand  and 
gave  it,  a  finished  prose  poem,  to  succeeding  ages.  Such 
suppositional  wisdom  is  most  unlikely;  the  simplest  ex¬ 
planation  is  usually  the  correct  one.  Most  probably  nearly 
all  myths,  if  not  all,  originated  in  figures  of  speech.  One 
person  might  say  in  the  simplest  fashion,  “I  rose  from  my 
bed  and  went  out  and  saw  the  sun  rise  also.”  The  sun 
“rising”  as  from  a  bed  is  so  simple  a  figure  of  speech  it 
has  almost  lost  any  figurative  significance.  Yet  it  is  a 
figure  of  speech,  a  metaphor.  But  another  individual,  of  a 
more  poetic  mind  might  relate  that  he  “rose  from  his 
couch  of  slumber  and  went  forth  to  behold  the  king  of 
day  harness  his  horses  of  fire  to  his  golden  chariot  and 
drive  forth  on  his  daily  circuit  of  the  world.  That  would 
be  a  sun  myth.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  indication 
of  such  a  process  here,  or  any  such  result.  Instead  there 
is  a  very  simple,  plain  narrative  of  very  commonplace  facts. 
If  there  is  anything  figurative,  it  is  only  in  the  naming  of 
the  tempter  by  the  name  of  his  agent.  Much  confusion  will 
disappear,  if  we  remember  that  while  the  Biblical  narra¬ 
tor  tells  the  story  in  words  of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  there 
is  nothing  to  require  us  to  think  that  the  actual  communi¬ 
cation  between  the  serpent  and  the  woman  was  in  Hebrew 
or  in  any  other  spoken  words.  Who  has  given  us  the  idea 
that  language  is  confined  to  certain  grunts  and  clicks  and 
hisses  made  in  the  mouth  and  throat?  Language  had  cer¬ 
tainly  not  progressed  very  far  as  yet,  for  Adam  had  only 
been  naming  the  animals  around  him.  Spoken  words  are 
quite  dispensable  for  conversation.  Not  only  do  deaf  mutes 
converse  with  their  hands,  but  talk  quite  as  rapidly  and 
as  accurately  as  do  people  who  use  vocal  words.  I  have 
myself  walked  and  talked  with  Arabs  to  our  mutual  en¬ 
tertainment  and  satisfaction  though  neither  knew  the 
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other’s  tongue.  Animals  communicate  with  each  other 
as  any  one  may  see  who  watches  them  at  play  or  on  the 
hunt.  In  what  way  the  serpent  and  the  woman  communi¬ 
cated  we  do  not  know.  An  ancient  Babylonian  seal  that 
shows  the  serpent  seductively  attracting  a  woman’s  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fruit  of  the  tree  under  which  she  stands 
tells  pretty  nearly  the  whole  temptation  story.  That  there 
is  something  otherworldly  in  the  story  of  temptation, 
something  supernatural,  or  sub-natural,  something  of  mir¬ 
acle,  is  very  apparent,  but  nothing  beyond  this.  And  we 
may  conclude  as  we  began,  that  unless  we  rule  out  the 
miraculous  altogether,  there  is  no  reason  for  difficulty  in 
accepting  this  as  a  narrative  of  events. 

Conclusion.  The  significance  of  the  beginning  of  the 
moral  history  of  the  race  would  not  be  fully  apparent 
without  a  glance  forward  towards  the  completion  of  that 
history  in  the  redemption  of  this  fallen  race.  Two  things 
were  needed  to  save  man;  it  was  necessary  to  provide 
someone  to  bear  the  responsibility  which  he  had  repu¬ 
diated,  and  he  himself  must  be  so  transformed  as  to  have 
renewed  holy  desires  and  become  capable  of  renewed  fel¬ 
lowship  with  the  divine.  It  is  most  interesting  then  to  note 
that  as  sin  began  in  a  perversion  of  desire,  so  salvation 
begins  with  a  new  heart.  And  as  sin  produced  alienation 
from  God,  so  in  sanctification  fellowship  is  restored,  and 
as  man  when  he  had  sinned  repudiated  the  responsibility, 
so  must  someone  be  found  able  and  willing  to  bear  that 
responsibility,  if  man  is  to  be  justified  before  God.  And 
last  of  all,  as  sin  began  in  the  withdrawal  of  faith  in 
God,  so  any  reconciliation,  as  always,  must  begin  with  a 
restoration  of  faith  without  which  good-will  between  two 
is  impossible.  Thus  salvation  is  by  faith.  The  glorious 
fiower  of  salvation  unfolded  throughout  the  World  is  thus 
seen  enfolded  in  the  bud  in  Eden. 
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The  Universe  Around  Us.  By  Sir  James  Jeans,  M.A., 
D.S.C.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  New  York,  the  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  Cambridge,  England,  at  the  University  Press. 
PP.X  and  341.  $3.60. 

This  is  an  appalling  book.  The  author  sets  out  with  the 
determination  to  present  his  subject  in  popular  language 
and  manfully  strives  so  to  do.  But  no  amount  of  such 
effort  can  impart  the  astronomical  imagination  to  those 
who  do  not  have  it.  Indeed  the  layman,  however  cultured 
he  may  be,  has  not  the  geometrical  imagination  cultivated 
to  the  point  at  which  it  is  possible  for  him  fully  to  en¬ 
visage  the  astronomical  conception  of  the  universe  above 
us  or  the  physicist’s  conception  of  the  universe  below  us. 
Frankly  we  are  all  aghast  at  this  presentation  of  The  Uni¬ 
verse  Around  Us.  And  yet  we  are  most  grateful  for  the 
author’s  attempt,  and  for  the  measure  of  success  which 
we  may  have  in  meeting  his  effort. 

The  conception  of  things  material  conveyed  by  the  au¬ 
thor  exalts  one’s  idea  of  the  universe  around  us  until  the 
old  scepticism,  that  man  is  too  insignificant  for  God  to 
take  any  notice  of  him,  rears  its  head  as  it  has  done  ever 
since  that  Judean  poet  looked  up  and  marvelled ;  “When 
I  consider  the  heavens,  the  work  of  thy  fingers,  the  moon 
and  the  stars  which  thou  hast  ordained ;  what  is  man,  that 
thou  art  mindful  of  nim,  or  the  son  of  man,  that  thou 
visitest  him?’’  Then  we  are  brought  back  by  the  author 
to  our  senses  by  what  seems  almost  a  demonstration  that 
this  little  world  lying  as  it  does  at  the  central  point  be¬ 
tween  the  telescope  and  the  microscope,  is  in  fact  the 
only  place  in  all  the  universe  around  us  where  life  exists, 
that  man  thus  is  the  crown  of  creation,  “made  a  little 
lower  than  God.’’  'The  universe,  huge  as  it  is,  is  not  in¬ 
finite  and  man  is  able  to  contemplate  it,  measure  it, 
weigh  it! 

I  have  said  “man  the  crown  of  creation,’’  for  this  con¬ 
templation  of  the  universe  around  us  comes  at  last  to  the 
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terra  incognita,  of  origins  we  know  nothing.  “And, 
wherever  we  fix  it,  our  next  step  back  in  time  leads  us 
to  contemplate  a  definite  event,  or  series  of  events,  or 
continuous  process,  of  creation  of  matter  at  some  time  not 
infinitely  remote.  In  some  way  matter  which  had  not 
previously  existed,  came,  or  was  brought,  into  being” 
(P.  316). 

After  creation,  the  course  of  the  universe  is  from 
**tohu  van  vohu*'  to  its  present  condition.  La  Place’s  nebu¬ 
lar  theory  of  the  formation  of  this  world,  our  solar  sys¬ 
tem,  is  rejected  by  almost  all  physicists,  but  for  the  uni¬ 
verse  at  large,  before  the  formation  of  this  little  corner 
of  it  called  our  solar  system,  the  author  plainly  repre¬ 
sents  La  Place’s  theory  as  the  only  possible,  or  rather 
conceivable  theory;  chaos  must  be  assumed  at  the  be¬ 
ginning.  Beyond  that  point  of  a  nebulous  chaos,  physical 
science  cannot  go.  While  it  cannot  prove  this  primitive 
chaos  as  the  first  of  phenomena,  it  must  assume  it.  Before 
that,  “In  some  way  matter  which  had  not  previously  ex¬ 
isted,  came,  or  was  brought,  into  existence,”  a  postulate 
which  the  sacred  writer  translates  into  the  sublime 
words,  “In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and 
the  earth,”  brought  into  existence  that  which  had  not 
previously  existed. 

The  book  first  humiliates  us,  that  we  exclaim,  “What  is 
man?”  and  then  lifts  us  up  with  the  discovery  that  we 
alone  in  all  this  universe  are  made  in  His  image  and  may 
stand  before  God.  M.  G.  Kyle. 

Geographia  Historica  Palaestinae  Antiquae.  By  Ladis- 

laus  Szczepanski,  S.J.,  Large,  8vo.,  292  pp.  -f  105  pp. 

of  indices  (Rome,  Biblical  Institute  Press,  1928). 

From  1912  onwards  the  author  lectured  on  the  geo¬ 
graphy  of  Palestine  in  the  Pontifical  Biblical  Institute  at 
Rome ;  the  notes  or  “Synopses”  on  the  subject  that  he  then 
circulated  among  the  students,  he  has  since  worked  up 
into  the  present  volume.  The  author,  let  us  add  at  once, 
finished  by  becoming  professor  at  Warsaw  university — 
and  then  unfortunately  died  in  his  prime  quite  recently. 
How  fully  he  had  mastered  his  subject — with  all  its  diffi> 
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culties  attending  ancient  sites  and  place-names — even  a 
cursory  examination  of  this  book  reveals.  One  regrets 
the  more  that  the  further  projected  volume  with  specific 
treatment  of  Jerusalem  itself  is  now  held  up.  The  best 
editions  of  the  old  geographers  and  historians  are  regis¬ 
tered,  and  after  due  note  of  early  Christian  pilgrim-books 
the  literature  is  brought  down  to  1925  with  due  appre¬ 
ciation  of  post-war  developments  in  Palestine.  In  the 
treatment  of  the  limits  of  the  Promised  Land  the  author 
clearly  distinguishes  between  the  limits  as  promised  and 
the  limits  as  possessed.  For  the  south  at  least  there  is  no 
difference,  as  Beersheba  and  the  torrent  of  Egypt  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  on  the  frontier;  but  what  is  the  torrent  of 
Efirypt?  Is  it  the  Pelusium-branch  of  the  Nile,  or  Wadi 
Gazze  (as  Musil  holds),  or  Wadiel-Arish  (as  most  people 
think)  ?  Our  author  entertains  the  two  latter  hypotheses 
and  works  out  the  place-names  in  Jos.  XV,  1-4  accord¬ 
ingly.  For  the  north  he  takes  “entrance  to  Hamath”  in 
perhaps  too  restricted  a  sense  so  as  fairly  to  coincide  with 
Dan  and  Baal  Gad  and  the  Litani  to  Hermon  frontier. 
Had  not  Egyptians  long  before  easily  pushed  up  further 
north? — The  towns  of  each  tribe  are  then  discussed  in 
detail  as  well  as  the  highways  linking  up  Palestine  with 
the  great  realms  around.  After  dealing  with  David’s 
tributary  provinces,  the  author  passes  abruptly  to  what 
he  calls  “Palaestina  Novi  Testament!”  from  4  B.  C.  to 
135  A.  D.  This  is  rather  a  misnomer  as  he  cannot  avoid 
dealing  with  the  Hellenistic  period  (e.  g.,  in  his  good 
sketch  of  the  Decapolis).  The  divisions  of  Palestine  in 
Roman  times  are  clearly  given  and  all  towns  of  Judea  and 
Samaria  very  conveniently  listed  (in  Latin,  Greek  and 
modem  style) .  A  last  chapter  is  devoted  to  those  interest¬ 
ing  Nabatheans.  The  elaborate  five-fold  index  deserves  all 
praise  and  renders  this  high-class  manual  equally  service¬ 
able  in  connection  with  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  Bible. — On 
p.  90,  concerning  Hermon  (=Senir  or  Sir j on)  reference 
should  also  be  made  to  Psalm  29,  6.  At  least  some  mention 
should  be  made  of  P.  Handcock’s  Latest  Lighten  Bible 
Lands  (S.  P.  C.  K.,  1914)  as  it  has  a  65-page  critical  geo¬ 
graphical  index.  H.  G.  BfiVENOT. 
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Jewish  Influence  on  Christian  Reform  Movements. 

By  Louis  Israel  Newman,  Ph.D.  Pp.  XXVII  -f  706. 

Columbia  University  Press,  New  York.  $7.50. 

This  book  is  Vol.  XXIII  of  Columbia  University  Orien¬ 
tal  Studies.  It  is  to  be  the  second  in  a  series  of  studies  by 
the  author  on  Jewish  aspects  of  Christian  religious  his¬ 
tory.  The  plan  of  the  series  is  to  exhibit  the  contribution 
of  Judaism  to  Christianity  in  the  first  study;  Jewish  in- 
fiuence  on  Reform  Movements  in  Christendom  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  (the  volume  under  review) ;  and  in  the  third  the  Con¬ 
vergence  of  Modern  Christianity  and  Judaism. 

**  It  is  a  large  task,  and,  judging  by  the  volume  in  hand, 
no  labor  is  to  be  spared  in  the  effort  to  assign  to  the  Jew 
all  the  credit  that  is  his. 

Every  Christian  will  of  course  gratefully  admit  the 
profound  debt  of  Christendom  to  the  Jew.  A  little  reflec¬ 
tion  will  prepare  one  to  expect  the  author  to  make  out  a 
fine  case  in  Book  I  of  this  volume,  on  the  sources,  content 
and  scope  of  Jewish  influence.  On  the  literary  side  there 
is  the  Old  Testament  first  and  most  important  of  all.  It 
was  the  Bible  of  the  earliest  Christians.  Jesus  and  the 
New  testament  writers  knew  it  and  quoted  from  it  as 
authoritative.  The  early  fathers,  if  they  were  to  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  it,  must  study  it  in  Hebrew,  and 
this  sent  them  to  school  to  Jewish  teachers.  All  profes¬ 
sors  of  Old  Testament  in  Christian  Divinity  Schools,  and 
all  theological  students,  have  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  Jew. 
So  have  we  all  when  we  read  the  inimitable  story  of 
Joseph,  or  of  Ruth,  or  of  Esther;  when  we  learned  the 
ten  commandments,  sang  the  songs  of  Zion,  or  listened  to 
prophetic  denunciations  of  sin  and  announcements  of  the 
Coming  One. 

But  we  average  readers  need  more  help  to  enable  us  to 
see  that  in  any  great  degree  “the  Apocrypha,  the  Apocalyp¬ 
tic  books,  the  writings  which  found  their  way  into  the 
Mishnah  and  the  two  Talmuds  played  a  role  in  the  rise  and 
formation  of  early  Christianity,  and  helped  shape  the 
content  of  Christian  canonical  literature.”  The  rather 
careful  statement  just  quoted  is  not  followed  up  by  illus- 
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trative  proof.  The  Old  Testament  is  indeed  shown  to  have 
had  the  influence  mentioned  on  early  Christianity,  but  it 
is  not  shown  that  the  Apocrypha,  etc.,  had  influence  until 
a  later  stage. 

As  to  the  influence  of  the  Old  Testament  on  Early  Chris¬ 
tianity  we  are  informed  that  “with  the  appearance  of 
Paul,  a  new  attitude  towards  the  law  arose.”  Jesus  was  a 
religious  reformer  whose  purpose  was,  not  to  abrogate 
the  law,  “but  to  soften  its  seeming  severity  and  to  elicit 
its  inner  spirit.”  But  when  Gentile  believers  came  into 
the  fold  it  was  sought  to  attract  and  hold  them  by  sub¬ 
ordinating  the  Jewish  ideas  that  were  in  the  new  cult. 
“Pagan  and  Hellenic  concepts  were  given  prominence; 
the  result  was  an  amalgam  of  Pagan,  Hellenic  and  Jewish 
elements,  which  served  as  the  foundation  of  a  new  reli¬ 
gion.”  This  is  the  familiar  accusation  that  what  we  call 
Christianity  is  really  “Paulianity.” 

We  read  of  the  influence  of  the  Jews  of  the  Diaspora 
on  Christianity,  an  influence  so  powerful  as  to  account  for 
the  Bulls  of  the  Popes  and  the  canons  and  decrees  of  the 
Church  Councils,  the  intent  of  which  was  to  isolate  the 
Jew.  But  the  influence  persisted  in  spite  of  such  efforts 
and  “the  content  of  the  Jewish  tradition”  was  transmitted 
increasingly  to  the  Christian  world  during  the  Middle 
Ages.  This  transmission  was  accomplished  “by  two  ma¬ 
jor  agencies,  (1)  “Christian  study  of  Jewish  sources  with¬ 
out  the  help  of  Jewish  teachers,”  and  (2)  “instruction  of 
Christians  by  learned  Jews.”  Here  a  hundred  pages  fol¬ 
low  to  show  how  not  only  the  Old  Testament  and  other 
Jewish  writings,  but  Jewish  teachers  too,  pretty  largely 
account  for  Christianity  down  to  1600  A.  D.  The  lead¬ 
ing  Church  fathers,  after  them  the  Venerable  Bede, 
Alcuin  and  so  on  down  to  Nicholas  de  Lyra,  who  power¬ 
fully  influenced  the  great  reformers,  all  had  come  under 
the  tuition  of  learned  Jews. 

“Hence,  in  resume,  we  may  say  that  Judaism  has  left 
its  imprint  upon  the  religious  institutions  or  cult  of 
Christendom;  the  liturgy  of  the  Christian  Church  has 
been  built  upon  that  of  Judaism;  the  injunctions  of  the 
Mosaic  Code  have  been  followed  by  many  Christian  groups ; 
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Jewish  opposition  to  image- worship  has  been  imitated 
on  the  basis  of  the  Second  Commandment;  and  Jewish 
influence  has  left  its  mark  also  on  Christian  doctrines,  the¬ 
ology  and  law.  Credit  is  claimed  also  for  Jewish  elements 
in  Christian  Gnosticism  and  Mysticism  and  especially 
Christian  Philosophy.  Christian  Pseudo-Messiahs  have 
been  motivated  by  a  Judaic  impulse.  Unitarianism,  in  its 
various  forms  from  Arius  down  to  Servetus  and  later, 
connects  up  with  the  Jewish  concept  of  monotheism. 
Jewish  elements  have  been  present  in  the  growth  of  poli¬ 
tico-religious  liberalism  and  law,  and  of  modern  rational¬ 
ism  and  free  thought.  To  sum  up,  ‘‘there  is  no  sphere  of 
the  thought — life  of  Western  Christendom  in  which  Jew¬ 
ish  influence,  either  literary  or  personal,  cannot  be  found.” 

We  have  in  Book  II  a  detailed  account  of  Jewish  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  heresies  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen¬ 
turies.  Here  the  Catharists,  Petrobrussians,  Waldensians, 
and  the  Passagii  are  reviewed  in  much  detail  to  show  their 
dependence  in  various  ways  on  the  Jew  for  the  features 
of  their  history  and  teaching  which  seem  to  the  author 
most  creditable.  This  book  closes  with  a  valuable  ac¬ 
count  of  the  dealings  of  the  Inquisition  with  the  Jew. 
The  four  lines  of  effort  against  the  Jew  reveal  the  ways 
in  which  he  was  related  to  the  heretics  and  to  the  Church : 
(1)  He  was  aiding  heretics ;  (2)  his  writings  (Talmudic 
and  Rabbinical )  were  judged  injurious;  (3)  He  was  prose¬ 
lytizing;  and  (4)  Jews  who  had  professed  Christianity 
were  going  back  to  Judaism  and  taking  others  with  them. 

Book  III  contains  three  general  studies,  the  headings  of 
which  will  indicate  the  breadth  of  the  influence  claimed. 
The  first  is  on  Jewish  aspects  of  the  Hussite  reformation, 
the  second  on  Jewish  aspects  of  the  Zwinglian  reforma¬ 
tion,  and  the  third  on  Michael  Servetus,  the  Anti-trinitar- 
ian  Judaizer.  To  the  third  a  hundred  pages  are  given,  to 
the  other  two  together  seventy-five,  which  may  be  some 
indication  of  the  relative  valuation  put  upon  the  Jewish 
connection  with  the  Anti-trinitarian  reformer. 

Three  “Briefer  Studies”  are  included  in  a  fourth  Book : 
(1)  The  Jewish  Role  in  the  Iconoclastic  Controversy,  (2) 
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Luther’s  Debt  to  Jews  and  Judaism,  and  (3)  Hebraic  As¬ 
pects  of  American  Puritanism.  For  this  last  there  is  a 
bibliography. 

There  is  no  general  bibliography,  and  the  work  is  im¬ 
portant  enough  to  deserve  one.  Abundant  footnotes,  con¬ 
taining  many  quotations,  partly  supply  the  lack.  A  good 
general  index  and  an  index  of  Hebrew  books  and  terms 
render  the  volume  available  as  a  reference  book. 

Jesse  Johnson. 

A  History  of  Christian  Missions  in  China.  By  Ken¬ 
neth  Scott  Latourette,  the  D.  Willis  James,  Professor  of 

Missions  and  Oriental  History  in  Yale  University.  Pp. 

XII  930.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 

This  volume  presents  a  comprehensive  study,  and  at  the 
same  time  goes  into  the  detail  needed  for  an  adequate  view 
of  its  great  field. 

The  author  realizes  the  difficulty  that  confronts  a  Pro¬ 
testant  when  he  attempts  to  present  fairly  the  work  of 
Nestorian,  Russian  Orthodox,  and  Roman  Catholic  Chris¬ 
tians  alongside  that  of  Protestants.  He  feels  uneasy  lest 
he  may  treat  non-Protestant  efforts  unfairly  through  lack 
of  sympathetic  understanding,  and  yet  fears  that  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  a  Protestant  bias  may  have  led  him  to  be  un¬ 
fair  to  Protestant  missions. 

The  intention  to  be  fair  seems  evident,  and  this,  together 
with  the  careful  research  evidenced  by  more  than  four 
thousand  foot-notes  referring  to  sources,  should  certify 
a  high  degree  of  accuracy. 

There  is  a  bibliography  of  fifty-five  pages,  and  an  un¬ 
usually  serviceable  index.  Jesse  Johnson. 

Christus  Victor.  By  Henry  N.  Dodge.  Pp.  XII  -j-  214. 

Putnams.  $3.00. 

The  appearance  of  a  new  edition  of  this  spiritual  epic 
calls  for  a  word  of  commendation. 

Dr.  Dodge  has  compassed  the  Christian  thesis  in  varied 
and  dignified  stanzas  of  great  beauty.  Many  of  his  ex¬ 
pressions  are  not  merely  fitting,  they  are  noteworthy. 
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The  major  historical  and  doctrinal  aspects  of  the  Christ 
find  appropriate  treatment. 

The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  superbly  interpre¬ 
tive.  G.  B.  McCreary. 

The  Shepherd  Prince.  By  Abraham  Mapu.  Translated 
from  the  Hebrew  by  Benjamin  A.  M.  Schapiro.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Translator,  83  Bible  House,  Astor  Place, 
New  York  City.  Pp.  380.  1922.  $2.50.  De  Luxe  $5.00. 
It  is  not  easy  to  characterize  this  book.  The  story  is  of 
such  power  that,  written  about  seventy  years  ago,  it  has 
been  translated  into  various  languages,  including  Arabic, 
and  its  author  is  now  hailed  as  the  father  of  Hebrew 
fiction.  Powerful  it  certainly  is,  and  it  pictures  Jewish 
life  in  the  days  of  Isaiah  in  such  a  vivid  way  that  the 
reader  feels  as  if  he  had  known  the  characters  himself. 
The  translation  is  really  a  masterpiece ;  for,  while  it  reads 
like  an  original  work,  it  nevertheless  preserves  in  a  re¬ 
markable  way  the  general  tone  and  color  of  Hebrew 
thought  and  diction.  It  is  a  historical  novel  of  the  best 
kind  and  worthy  of  study,  because  it  presents  to  Gentile 
readers  a  faithful  picture  of  Hebrew  characteristics  both 
good  and  bad.  It  is  almost  biblical  in  its  severe  simplicity 
and  directness;  and  yet  it  is  also  almost  biblical  in  its 
capacity  to  hold  the  reader’s  attention,  by  commanding 
his  profound  respect.  To  be  acquainted  with  it  is  a  privi¬ 
lege,  because  it  helps  one  to  understand  the  Jewish  race 
and  to  appreciate  how  pure  and  deep  its  love  may  be.  Why 
it  was  the  chosen  race  thus  becomes  more  clear.  It  is  a 
book  that  should  be  in  every  library  and  be  read  by  every 
clergyman.  Once  read  it  can  never  be  forgotten. 

H.  W.  Magoun. 

Prayer.  By  Mario  Puglisi;  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.  Pp.  VIII,  and  296.  $2.50. 

This  book  is  a  translation  of  the  work  of  a  remarkable 
Italian  theologian.  The  translation  seems  admirable,  at 
least  it  is  completely  carried  over  into  English  idiom. 
There  seems  not  a  trace  of  foreign  idiom  in  it.  There  are 
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four  parts:  Prolegomena  to  a  Philosophical  Interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Prayer;  Phenomenology  of  Prayer;  Meaning  and 
Value  of  Prayer;  and  Prayer  in  the  Religious  Life  of  To¬ 
day.  The  penetrating  method,  the  power  of  analysis  of 
the  processes  of  thinking,  the  masterly  command  of  the 
bibliography  of  the  world  related  to  the  subject  of  prayer, 
and  the  broad  catholicity  of  the  views  of  Professor  Pug- 
lisi  are  a  constant  surprise  and  delight.  The  surprise  is 
that  any  one  should  have  at  instant  command  such  a  min¬ 
ute  knowledge  of  the  literature  of  the  subject;  and  the 
delight,  that  any  scholar.  Catholic  or  Protestant,  can  rise 
absolutely  above  ecclesiastical  prejudice  and  so  clearly 
perceive  the  good  and  the  true  everywhere. 

Puglisi  does  not  give  the  reader  an  idle  minute ;  those 
who  do  not  wish  to  think  tensely  and  intently  would  bet¬ 
ter  not  essay  this  book.  But  those  who  wish  to  know  the 
philosophy,  the  psychology,  and  the  metaphysics  of  prayer 
and  who  desire  to  realize  both  the  mystery  and  the  rea¬ 
sonableness  of  prayer,  what  Puglisi  calls  the  irrational 
and  the  rational  elements  of  prayer,  will  find  this  book  a 
library  in  itself.  M.  G.  Kyle. 

Do  THE  Churches  Dare?  By  Chauncy  J.  Hawkins,  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  New  York.  1929.  Pp.  174.  $1.50. 

All  the  “daring”  suggested  by  the  title  of  this  book 
seems  to  have  been  given  full  scope  by  the  author.  One  is 
reminded  of  those  who  “rush  in  where  angels  fear  to 
tread.”  Justification  for  such  an  estimate  will  best  appear 
in  the  words  of  the  author.  “With  the  exception  of  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  group  of  Modernists,  Protestantism . . . 
closes  the  door  to  the  method  of  science”  (P.  14).  “It  is 
immaterial  to  us  what  Jesus  taught,  unless  what  he  taught 
can  be  fitted  into  our  world  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Before  we  take  him  in  earnest,  we  must  be  certain  that 
we  live  in  a  world  where  it  is  wise  to  take  him  in  earn¬ 
est”  (17).  “Modernism  has  failed  to  give  us  a  Gospel  to 
be  preached”  (21).  So  much  for  the  attitude  of  the  au¬ 
thor.  It  is  quite  in  order  then  to  have  the  following : 

“The  following  chapters  are  a  humble  attempt  to  sug¬ 
gest  a  possible  solution  of  our  religious  thought  and  wor- 
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ship  by  an  interpretation  of  Christian  dogma  in  the  light 
of  emergent  evolution”  (23).  The  cat  is  out.  The  result 
is  expressed  in  these  words  concerning  naturalism: 
“Nothing  comes  into  it  from  the  outside.  There  is  no 
place  for  a  supernatural,  if  by  this  term  we  mean  an  alien 
influence,  which  must  be  introduced  to  explain  the  develop¬ 
ment.  .  .Everything  that  is,  even  God,  if  we  are  to  affirm 
his  existence,  must  be  within  the  world  that  we  know” 
(44) .  “Essentially  Christ  was  no  more  divine  than  we  are, 
but  he  was  more  conscious  of  it”  (69).  “Our  conceptions 
of  God,  man,  and  salvation  based  on  the  doctrine  of 
Evolution,  render  the  whole  idea  of  salvation,  through  the 
sacrificial  death  of  Christ,  obsolete”  (139).  “  ‘Nothing  in 
my  hands  I  bring,  simply  to  the  cross  I  cling,’  has  been 
the  mood  of  man  as  he  has  entered  his  place  of  worship. 
But  the  modern  man  has  something  to  bring.  He  brings 
Deity  that  is  immanent  in  his  life  and  which  manifests 
itself  in  creative  mind,  in  moral  idealism,  in  social  aspira¬ 
tion  and  in  political  achievements.” 

If  by  the  Churches  the  author  means  the  Christian 
-  Churches,  they  will  hardly  “dare.”  He  declares  himself 
a  monist,  and  his  evident  inclination  to  the  slogan :  “All  is 
God  and  God  is  all,”  suggests  that  he  might  try  the 
Christian  Scientists.  M.  G.  Kyle. 

'  The  Theology  of  Crisis.  By  H.  Emil  Brunner.  Scrib- 

•  ners.  Pp.  XXIII  118.  $1.75. 

”  Here  is  an  authentic  representative  of  the  Barthian 
School  of  Theology.  Professor  Brunner  believes  that  a 

#  healthy  theology  is  possible  and  would  greatly  benefit  the 
j  ^  Church.  That  our  present-day  theology  is  in  a  bad  way 

-he  emphatically  affirms,  sounding  a  strident  call  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  basic  elements. 

Both  Fundamentalism  and  Modernism  receive  sharp 
criticism  at  his  hands.  The  former  he  calls  “an  imposing 
mediaeval  form  of  orthodoxy.”  But  it  is  chiefly  with  mod¬ 
ernists  that  he  has  his  quarrel,  claiming  that  they  have 
practically  deserted  Christianity.  “Modem  theology  is 
controlled  by  a  non-critical  faith  in  reason.”  The  ration¬ 
alist  is  a  presumptuous  dogmatist  who  forgets  sin.  The 
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fundamentalist  errs  in  the  direction  of  rigidity  and  final¬ 
ity.  When  he  argues  with  a  scientist  he  abandons  the 
level  of  faith.  When  he  defends  verbal  inspiration  he  mis¬ 
takes  the  identity  of  the  words  for  the  message. 

Prof.  Brunner  criticizes  the  notion  of  immanence  saying 
that  it  invalidates  truth  and  revelation  because  it  imperils 
personality,  both  human  and  divine.  Personality  calls  for 
revelation.  Jesus  is  not  a  mere  teacher  drawing  out  what 
is  latent  in  the  pupil.  If  Jesus  had  been  only  a  teacher 
he  had  brought  the  world  only  what  it  already  had.  Super¬ 
natural  truth  such  as  Christ  brought  cannot  be  passed 
upon  by  the  tribunal  of  reason.  Rationalism  claims  co¬ 
equality  with  God  in  assuming  the  arbitership  of  such 
truth. 

Life’s  perpetual  frustration  derives  from  within.  Its 
remedy  must  come  from  without.  Jesus  comes  not  as  a 
teacher  who  develops  inner  resources,  but  as  a  revealer, 
as  the  Incarnate  Word.  He  is  the  remedy.  Reason  has  no 
jurisdiction  over  revelation.  Man  cannot  work  through 
to  solution  of  his  need  by  any  developmental  scheme  or  by 
self  improvement,  for  “improvement”  makes  him  more 
conscious  of  his  lack.  Neither  is  it  possible  by  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  will  to  rid  life  of  evil.  The  Evil  of  Life  is  more 
than  evil,  it  is  sin,  and  that  requires  a  means  of  restora¬ 
tion  above  man’s  own  achievement. 

Likewise  Ethics  profits  by  a  theology  which,  locating 
efficiency  in  divine  grace,  provides  solid  support  for  at¬ 
taining  the  Christian  Ideal.  The  faith  which  accepts  sal¬ 
vation,  also  “breaks  out  in  works  of  love.” 

In  this  series  of  lectures  Prof.  Brunner  has  sounded  the 
key-note  of  the  Barthian  School,  man’s  duty  to  receive 
and  obey  an  inspired  revelation.  He  has  performed  this 
service  with  arresting  conviction  and  generally  wholesome 
effect.  However,  we  feel  that  at  points  he  has  imprisoned 
himself  within  definitions — usually  by  implication — and 
thus  shortened  the  effective  range  of  his  argument. 

He  waves  aside,  for  example,  Jesus’  own  acceptance  of 
the  title  “teacher”  in  favor  of  a  definition  of  his  own. 
For  one  whose  appeal  is  to  the  “Word”  this  appears  in¬ 
consistent. 
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He  uses  the  concept  of  immanence  assuming  that  the 
immanental  relation  submerges  the  person  (or  thing) 
which  enters  into  it.  Here  again  he  ignores  the  scrip¬ 
tural  applications  of  the  idea  which  represents  the  in¬ 
dwelling  of  both  evil  spirits  and  good  without  loss  of 
identity.  And  surely  God  animates,  directs  and  restrains 
the  physical,  moral  and  spiritual  orders,  not  by  remote 
control  but  through  his  own  energy  resident  in  matter  and 
spirit. 

Prof.  Brunner’s  criticisms  should  be  a  savor  of  life 
unto  those  to  whom  they  properly  apply,  though  at  times 
he  seems  to  have  oversharpened  his  tools. 

G.  B.  McCreary. 

The  Book  of  Job.  By  W.  G.  Jordan,  Professor  of  Hebrew 
Literature,  Queens  University,  Kingston,  Ontario.  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  1929.  Pp.  193.  $2.00. 
This  book  claims  to  present  the  meaning  of  Job  with 
out  entering  into  questions  of  criticism ;  in  fact,  it  accepts 
in  toto  the  conclusions  of  the  radical  criticism  of  the  book. 
The  work  is  rather  well  done,  but  would  be  better  had  the 
author  hoisted  his  own  flag  and  sailed  under  it,  instead 
of  making  the  trite  attempt  to  foist  upon  popular  readers 
rather  extreme  radical  critical  views.  If  this  attitude  of 
the  book  be  understood,  it  is  well  worth  a  careful  read¬ 
ing.  M.  G.  Kyle. 

Man  in  the  Making.  The  Glorious  Immortal  Destiny 
OF  Man  and  His  Preparation  for  it.  By  the  Rev. 
H.  M.  Stine,  D.D.,  Ph.D.  and  Mr.  Chas.  Stine,  Ph.D., 
Sc.D.  Published  by  The  Lutheran  Literary  Board, 
Eighth  and  Elm  Streets,  Burlington,  Iowa.  Pp.  XII. 
145.  Price  $1.50. 

This  book  is  a  flne  defence  of  the  evangelical  faith.  It 
is  sturdy  and  uncompromising  in  its  reasoning  and  pushes 
the  war  into  the  enemy’s  camp.  The  authors  refuse  to  be 
put  on  the  defensive,  a  very  common  mistake  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  apologete.  They  can  And  no  contradiction  between 
true  science  and  true  Biblical  exegesis.  They  discuss  the 


